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Sam must practice strict economy and still 
have the best. That’s why the Barrett Co., of 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., have installed for 

the U. S. Government three Keystone Kilns, 
provided with scrubbers, to be used in the 
extraction of CO2 gas for use in the 
manufacture of Phenol. The lime will 

be a by-product. We have a Keystone 

model to fit your particular require- 

ments, give the best results obtain- 
able and save fuel. Our kilns are 
designed and built by engineers 
who have had actual experience 
in burning lime. 
Send for our new catalog and be 
convinced 
233 Kilns in Use to Date 


STEACY-SCHMIDT 
MANUFACTURING CO 


YORK, PENNA. 
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WHEELING WALL 
PLASTER COMPANY 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 














GYPSUM PRODUCTS 








BUILDING SUPPLIES 
ROOFING PRODUCTS 


Car Loads and Local Shipments 
PLEASING SERVICE 
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‘‘PENNSYLVANIA’’ 
Hammer Crushers 


For Crushing and Pulverizing Lime, 
Limestone, Gypsum, Marl, Shale, Etc. 
Main Frame of Steel, “Ball and Socket” 
Self Aligning Bearings; forged Steel 
Shaft; Steel Wear Liners; Cage ad- 
justable by hand wheel while Crusher 
is running. No other hammer Crusher 
has such a big Safety Factor. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER COMPANY | 
New York PHILADELPHIA Pittsburg = 
THE 
“BROUGHTON” 





MIXER 


Is continuous in operation, 
and will thoroughly mix 
any dry materials as fast 
as two men can bag and 
remove. 


DT 


Let us tell you 
more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., Inc. 
327 West Water Street 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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RUGGLES-COLES 
DRYERS 


** Built to dry at the lowest ultimate cost”’ 


Be power and repair 
costs combined with 
small fuel consumption 
means economical opera- 
tion. That’s why over 650 
machines are now in use— 
drying over 72 kinds of 
material, among them sand, 
rock, gravel, gypsum, coal 
and clay. 





























RUGGLES-COLES ENGINEERING CO. 


50 Church St. 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WORKS: YORK, PA, 





Saying “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS?” will bring quick action. 
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HATEVER your needs, we have 

it. If you want equipment for the 
smallest or largest plant, we are prepared 
to serve you. 


TRAYLOR JAW CRUSHERS 


These dependable crushers, built for 
endurance and strength are made in five 
types and thirty-six sizes, ranging from 
the little 7x10” crusher weighing 8000 
Ibs. to the Giant Crusher weighing 680,- 
000 lbs., with a jaw opening of 66x86”. 


Write for information 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
New York Chicago 
Los Angeles Spokane 








Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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“The Best Truck 
Ever Built” 


—says Mr. T. B. Bidwell, who is using a 
Federal 3% ton Truck for hauling sand and 
cement for concrete paving near Tacoma, 


Wash. 


| This work is one of the hardest tests of a 
truck—and when he says that his Federal is 
the “best truck ever built” it should have a 
real meaning to other contractors. 


Federal stamina, ruggedness and great econ- 
omy are features which mean greater profits 
in every line of contracting work. 


Write us and we will send you regularly the 
magazine “Traffic News,” a publication for 
truck owners and buyers. 














Federal Motor Truck Company 














43 Federal St., Detroit Mich. 
One to Seven Ton ‘Return Loads Will 
Capacities Cut Your Costs” 


31%4 ton Federal used by T. B. Bidwell, Tacoma, 
Wash. “Best truck ever built,” he says. 
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Saying “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” will bring quick action. 
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Keep The Truck Wheels Turning! 


Pledged to Maintain Victory Transportation 





OTOR trucks are an indispensable 

factor in the war-making energy of 
the Nation. An armistice will not stop 
the countless thousands of them which 
are hauling war material from factory to 
camp and shipping wharf. War has 
multiplied highway transportation. Pro- 
duction must be maintained to meet the 
extraordinary demands of our Govern- 
ment and its Allies for food, clothing 
and munitions. These industries depend 
for their life upon uninterrupted, effi- 
cient, expanding, truck service. 


Commercial needs have outgrown facili- 
ties. There are not enough trucks to go 
round. Truck makers are still engaged in 
war production. The White Company’s 
entire output of trucks is required to 
supply the American and French armies. 


Get the Most Out of 
Every Truck 


Though hostilities cease, the truck short- 
age will remain. This winter it will be 
acute. It will be difficult if not impossible 
to get new trucks. Existing installations 
must be maintained and improved to 
handle the enormous volume of: business. 


Truck owners and truck drivers must 
learn how to get the most out of their 
equipment, how to avoid unnecessary 
wear, how to load and unload, route, 


lubricate and inspect and keep in order, 
under intensive operation. It is a prime 
essential to ‘“‘“Keep the Truck Wheels 


Turning.” 


Operating economy in dollars and cents, 
desirable as it is, is not the vital need. 
It is Truck economy, the fullest util- 
ization of the transport facilities now 
available. 


Our Transportation Experience 
Freely Offered 


The White Company sees in this emer- 
gency an opportunity to be of service to 
the Nation and to individual truck users. 
While it has no trucks to offer at present, 
it has a motor transport experience as 
broad as American industry. It has not 
been devoting all these years to just 
making motor trucks. It has also been 
building transportation, in the sense of a 
right application of the truck to the haul- 
age task, so that it will perform advanta- 
geously, operate continuously, use the 
least fuel and oil, conserve man power. 
The company’s experience and organi- 
zation which heretofore has been used to 
improve the transportation systems of 
White Truck owners, will now be placed 
at the disposal of all truck owners, large 
or small, whether operating White 
Trucks or equipment of other make. 


It is the duty as well as the self interest 
of every truck user to make the most of 


For better service say “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 
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his equipment. The men and women 
of this country have been saving and 
giving and working and fighting, to 
win the war. They have a right to 
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expect that every tool useful in keeping 
up our industrial efficiency shall be 
operated at its best. Motor trucks are 
important tools. 


Our Pledge to Keep the Truck Wheels Turning 


All the resources and the experience 
of all White Company men in every part 
of the country, not now engaged in war 
work, will be devoted to one purpose: to 
“Keep the Truck Wheels Turning.”’ 
Every representative is pledged to do 
all he can to help perpetuate Victory 
Transportation. 


The company proposes to distribute in 
convenient form every helpful hint avail- 
able for the most effective use of trucks. 
The first little book, entitled ‘““A War 
Message to Truck Users,” is ready for 
distribution. It deals with the subject of 
Supervision, Lubrication and Inspection 
of large fleets of trucks, by a fleet chief. 


Believing that this ts no time for a narrow commercialism, 
The White Company offers its transportation advice to 
every truck user, of whatever make of truck, free of charge. 








A War Messa 
Pledge to ge 
Maintain Victory Transportation to 


5 Truck Users 


Every representative of The White Com- 








A 
WAR MESSAGE 
Ask your nearest White so TRUCK USERS 


Representative for a 








: eee | 
pany is pledged to help maintain the trans- ; Ce) 
portation of the Nation’s industries by copy of this booklet or | 
offering truck users, of any make, every sug- write for it NOW. It ene EIST 

gestion that will enable them to keep their may contain suggestions en 

trucks in continuouseconomical and efficient : E , = 
operation, thereby releasing man power, vital to keeping YOUR eee 


conserving material and fuel and generally 
helping industry to “carry on.” 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


motor truck wheels turn- 
ing and perpetuating 
VICTORY TRANS- 
PORTATION. 



































THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Branches 
New Yorxk . Park Avenue and 57th Street BALTIMORE Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues 
CHICAGO 2638-2640 Michigan Avenue St. Louis 3422 Lindell Boulevard 
Boston . A . 930 Commonwealth Avenue SEATILE . Eleventh and Pine Streets 
San FRANcisco Market Street at Van Ness Avenue PoRTLAND . 33-35 North Park Street 
PHILADELPHIA 216-220 North Broad Street MEMPHIS . Monroe Avenue and Pauline Street 
PITTSBURGH . Craig Street and Baum Boulevard NEw ORLEANS - 923 Lafayette Street 
ATLANTA . . 63-65 Ivy Street KANSAS CITY 1619 McGee Street 


DALLAS . . 2000 South Ervay Street 


Foreign Department 


Park Avenue and 57th Street NEw York 


Om Dominion Representatives 
' THE WHITE CoMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
14 Alexander Street 


THE WHITE CoMPANY, LIMITED, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA THE WHITE COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
666 Portage Avenue 3 Park Avenue 


“The ROAD to BERLIN Begins in AMERICA” | 


To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. 
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WEBSTER 








Machinery for Conveying, Elevating, Screening, 


Washing, 


Storage and Power 


Transmission 


Your Needs— 


Our First Consideration 


There are many operations that 
would not justify the extensive 
machinery we have installed for 
the plant pictured below. 


And there are operations that 
would call for lay-outs even 
more elaborate. 


Whatever the conditions require 
that is what our engineering 
force suggests. 


Webster engineers stick close to 
that fine business policy which 
says that every transaction must 







be highly beneficial to the cus- 
tomer. 


A Webster engineering recom- 
mendation can be relied upon 
to work out and pay out for the 
user. 


Nice business principles go hand 
in hand with a quality product. 


Webster machinery is as depen- 
dable as Webster methods — 
Webster methods are as de- 
pendable as Webster machinery. 


State your problems and get Web- 
ster suggestions. 
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The Webster Mfg. 
Company 
Tiffin, Ohio 

New York 
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You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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If we haven’t 
talked trucks 
to you— 


You cannot be fully informed re- 


garding profitable Motor Truck 





performance. 
W id. Ink. d Fe Because—in the Sterling we have a 
a eS enee 100 point story that can be proved, 
Minimizes destructive which is saying something—and we 
vibration — increases motor 
power—reduces noise — know. 
lengthens life of the truck. 
Permits us to use bolts that 9 7 
stay tight in place of rivets Let s talk Sterling 
that work loose and rattle. and prove to you—point by point—why it 
will deliver more tonnage for less money 











than horses or any other truck. 


Our well equipped distributors and service 
stations in leading cities properly represent 
factory standards and established service policy. 













STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of motor trucks exclusively for 11 years 








Every ROCK PRODUCTS reader should write for “Let’s fT 


Talk Sterling.” It goes into more important motor 9. = 
Ling : 
TRUCKS: 






transport details, in a brief, simple way, than any book 
we have seen. You'll like its practical common sense. 
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The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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RING-ROLL MILLS 


The most durable and efficient grinder for hard and moderately hard rock or ore. Used for the reduc- 
_ tion of Cement-Clinker, Limestone, Quartz, Ores, Granite, Trap, Phosphate, Coal, etc., etc. Hundreds in 
use. RANGE OF OUTPUT 8—100 MESH. 


Construction—“Open Door” accessibility, every part within quick and easy reach. Nothing to get out of order or give 
trouble. Small power, slow wear. Built in single and Duplex Designs—compact and convenient, steady runners. 
BUILT IN FIVE SIZES. 


Action—Material passes through hopper and is delivered on inner surface of concave, revolving ring, where it is held 
by centrifugal force. Three convex Rolls are strongly pressed against this centrifugally held layer of material and 
revolve by friction against it. The Rolls thus roll over the material, first crushing it and then wedging it off of 
both sides of the ring. 





NEWAYGO SUPER-SCREEN 


Unit Construction—Each unit has screens 6 feet by 3 feet and is a complete Separator in itself. Each part is inter- 
changeable and of the most efficient size for vibrating, capacity, handling, repair, etc. By simply bolting units 
together a Separator of any reasonable capacity may be obtained. 


The Vibration is truly wonderful and yet nothing comes in contact with the fine wire cloth, except the material being 
screened. Hammers jar elastic bridges far above the screen cloth, which transforms these shocks into high-pitched 
vibrations, when transferred to the wire cloth. The scalper is also vibrated. 


Screen Cloth Tensioning—The screen cloth is stretched taut and held taut, and the tension may be regulated locally or 
in its entirety. 


One Finger lifts the cover, and exposes the “Scalper” and Fine Screen. The “Scalper” slides into and is pulled out of 
the cover, like a drawer. The fine screen rests in the screen box, and is unobstructed by any mechanism, and is 
removed by simply lifting it out. 












Accessibility, such as this, has heretofore been unknown. 


|) STURTEVANT MILL CO. 














It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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~ OPEN- -DOOR PULVERIZERS 


One man in one minute can get at every part for cleaning, adjustment, repair or for the removal of 
iron. Shutting down a plant is costly—accessible machinery minimizes delay. It requires minutes instead 
of hours to get at any trouble with Sturtevant “Open Door” Machinery. Continuous operation means 


economy, large production, profits and small operating costs. 


Labor is scarce and of poor quality—most 


of it is eliminated by machinery, which seldom requires attention, and when repairs must be made, a 
simple and accessible machine pays for itself many times over. 





JAW CRUSHERS 


Action—Double Cam and Roll giving jaws two nips to 
each revolution of flywheels. Run at half the 
speed of others for same output. Slow speed means 
no hot boxes or bearing troubles and smooth, steady 
running—cheap foundations—long life. 

Range of Output—6” to 4%”. 

Uses—For crushing anything crushable, that is friable. 

Jaw Sizes—2”x6”, 4”x8”, 5”x10”, 8”x10”, 6”x15”, 10”x15”, 
6”x20”, 12”x 26”. 

Types—Coarse Cru-shers—Output: 2” to 6”. 

Intermediate Crushers—Output: 1” to 14”. 
Fine Crushers—Output: %” to 1”. 


ROTARY CRUSHERS 


WITH OPEN-DOOR ACCESSIBILITY 


Uses—For crushing large pieces of soft and moderately 
hard materials to 1” or to corn size and smaller. A 
most popular and widely used machine. Used largely 
as a preparatory crusher for Pulverizers. 

Some of the materials being crushed in Rotary Crushers 
—Lime, Gypsum, Talc, Phosphate, Shale, Clay, 
Fullers Earth, Coke, Carbon, Chalk, Coal, Cement- 
Clinker, Sulphur, Caustic, Chemicals, Bauxite, 
Barytes, Oyster and Clam Shells, Colors, Facings, 
Brick, Salt, Soapstone, etc. 

Sizes—Five. Capacities—'%4 to 20 tons per hour. 


i 








HARRISON SQ., BOSTON 











Prompt attention will be given your inquiry if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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E believe that the men or firms who are working and who strive to fulfill 

their obligations thoroughly are continuously building one of the greatest 
principles of morality and religion. Every blow on the anvil, on the earth 
or whatever material we are working upon, contributes something to the 
perfection of our nature. 


It is an ideal much along these lines that has been instilled into the heart of every working 
part of the “Grasselli” organization. It is such principles as these that have done more 


than anything else to establish the name Grasselli as the sterling mark in the matter of 
explosives. 


Information regarding ‘‘Grasselli’’ explosives 
will be furnished gladly upon request. 


The Grasselli Powder Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Tell the advertiser you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. He'll appreciate it. 
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For over fifty years we have been 
reducing the hauling expenses of 
operators in the industrial field. 










Our engineering department is at 
your service—tell us your particu- 
lar needs, and they will design a 
car to meet your conditions. 





146-R 
Separate catalogs on Mining Cars 
—Industrial Cars—Ore Cars— 
Wheels — Couplings. 


General catalog containing all five sec- 
tions sent on request. 








THE WATT MINING CAR WHEEL‘CO. 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


es) DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
| i H. D. Phelps 
a a - Sheldon Bldg. 





When answering ads please give credit te ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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heres a Valuable Book- 





This book will enable you to get information within 24 hours time 
on the right belt conveyer for handling your ores, coal, sand, gravel, merchan- 


dise, etc. 


For information as to price and delivery on 
a Jeffrey Standard Belt Conveyer, it is only 
necessary for you to select from the tables 
given on pages 50 to 54 of the Jeffrey Catalog 
No. 175, the number and length of the Con- 
veyer you need to meet your requirements. 
This book is a complete text book upon the 


es 


belt conveyer. It not only fully deseribes the 
advantages of using the Jeffrey Belt Con- 
veyer, but thoroughly covers in every detail 
the purchaser’s requirements for informa- 
tion upon those elements in the application 
of the Belt Conveyer which mean for satis- 
factory service. 


No Engineer, Manufacturer or Contractor, who is interested in saving 
Time, Labor and Expense can afford not to have a copy. Write TODAY. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 935 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 





Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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After the Conclusion of Peace—What? 


This Country Will See Era of Good Roads Construction Never Before Equaled, 
*~ Say Highway Experts 


N END of the great world war having come upon 
us so suddenly, the first feeling is one of mere 
delirious joy. A great burden has been lifted from the 
shoulders of mankind and a new era opens, destined to 
go down in history second only to the era of Chris- 
tianity. The columns of war news give way to predic- 


tions, opinions and thoughts on the future of the world,-. 


of democracy, of peoples, nations, of our own nation, 


honest difference of opinion. The munition manufac- 
turers naturally want the transition to be gradual and 
would wish many of the restrictions on other industries 
to continue to that end. The building and construction 
material industries can hardly be expected to hold that 
opinion, since they have made the most sacrifices, and 
can look ahead with certainty to renewed activity just 
as soon as the readjustment can be made. Any Govern- 


and last but not least the immediate 
future of business. 

Certain it is that the demobiliza- 
tion of industry is going to present 
problems of as pressing importance 
as its original mobilization and or- 
ganization. Therefore strong pres- 
sure will be brought to bear to pre- 
serve for many months at least Gov- 
ernment agencies such as the Fuel 
Administration, the War Industries 
Board, and other authorities with 
whom the rock products industries 
deal. Under the present law the 
railways will not return to private 
ownership until 22 months after the 
conclusion of peace. 

The powers exercised by the War 
Industries Board are to a large ex- 





CAN see the making of a new 

America, a nation of farming 
communities and small indus- 
trial centers; for each will have 
its own creamery, cannery and 
other means of taking care of its 
surplus products. These farm- 
ing communities will be popu- 
lated largely by returned vet- 
erans, comrades in arms, com- 
rades in peace, the material, 
political, and spiritual leaders of 
these communities. These cen- 
ters must be developed and tied 
together and made easy of ac- 
cess by good roads, over which 
the most efficient means of 
transport will move goods to 
market.—Secretary of the In- 


mental control which would tend to 
keep up inflated wages and continue 
to divert labor from its normal chan- 
nels is like adding the last straw to 
the camel’s back. 

Taking into account the very dis- 
criminatory freight rates which the 
building material industries may 
have to continue to carry for many 
months, certainly all other impedi- 
ments and restrictions should be 
made as light as possible and that 
done as early as possible. And when 
it is done no industry presents such 
a rosy-hued future. Building con- 
struction may lag for a year or two, 
but an unparalleled road-building 
era will probably begin next year. 

Cement, quarrymen and sand and 


terior Lane. 





tent, if fully legal, based on the war 





gravel men take heart in the follow- 





powers of the executive branch of 
the Government. The President as commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy in time of war has unlimited ad- 
ministrative authority. It is different in times of peace. 
Moreover, many of the powers exercised by the War 
Industries Board have been granted it merely by the 
cooperative spirit of American business interests, which 
recognized a patriotic duty and gladly made the neces- 
sary sacrifices. Now it is different and industry will 
soon again assert its legal rights and privileges. 
During the war all have had a common purpose—to 
win the war in the shortest possible time. To this end 
all have agreed that arbitrary central authority was es- 
sential. That the same authority is necessary or de- 


sirable to readjust business conditions is a matter of 


ing excerpts from letters to the edi- 
tor from representative State Highway authorities: 


ARIZONA—Lamar Cobb, former State Highway En- 
gineer: 


“The United States will enter upon a highway con- 
struction program the like of which was never dreamed 
of before. Local communities will think of highway 
improvement only in terms of millions and the Federal 
Government in terms of billions. There will be more 
money expended in highway improvement in ten years 
after the declaration of peace than in all time preceding 
that event. The motor truck is just beginning to come 
into its own and that industry is now only in its swad- 
dling clothes. The portland cement concrete base is the 
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only one that will be able to stand the traffic that is sure 
to come.” 


COLORADO—T. J. Ehrhart, State Highway Com- 
missioner : 

“T believe the people of this country are arriving at a 
full realization of the vital national importance of better 
roads, and that this crystallization of public opinion will 
mean congressional action along lines of National High- 
way building in a large way, supplemented by energetic 
state cooperation and local support. The pressing need 
for fields of employment for our returning heroes from 
France assures highway construction liberal support 
from every hand. Without a doubt, we shall have a Na- 
tional system of roads which will traverse every state, 
the importance of which will justify expenditure along 
the same comprehensive lines that this nation has han- 
dled our war needs. Money expended in road building 
and the reclamation of land will furnish labor employ- 
ment, and result in permanent assets, adding to the 
country’s production and resources. The expenditure 
necessary will go into circulation throughout the coun- 
try, sustaining business, assuring markets, and be of 
immeasurable value to our trade and social life. There 
can be no reasonable argument in opposition to this 
program, therefore I predict an energetic, active road- 
making campaign immediately following the war.” 


CONNECTICUT—Charles J. Bennett, State High- 
way Commissioner : 

“It is my opinion that when peace is consummated 
that this country will enter an era of prosperity sur- 
passing anything previously experienced. 

“This, added to the necessary slowing up of highway 
construction at the present time, will make it necessary 
for us to speed up the construction of highways so that 
it will be possible to construct almost twice as much in 
any given year as we have done heretofore. 

“Tt will also be necessary for us to rebuild many miles 
of state highway which are at present in service and be- 
ing worn out by the excessive truck traffic to which they 
are subjected.” 


GEORGIA—W. R. Neel, State Highway Engineer: 

“It is my opinion that after the war the question of 
transportation will be paramount and that the High- 
way will be called upon to solve the problem. 

“Of course it will be necessary to hard-surface all of 
our principal highways to effectively aid in solving this 
great question. I am recommending the hard-surfacing 
of a system of 2,000 miles for this State.” 

ILLINOIS—A. D. Gash, Former President, State 
Highway Commission: 

“A good system of roads ought to be built in the 
State of Illinois, and we ought to begin it as soon after 
the war as possible. The proposition for the bond issue 
for $60,000,000 for building approximately four thou- 
sand miles of road, the bonds to be paid out of the auto- 
mobile fund, has been carried. It will make a primary 
system of roads in this State which, together with the 
other natural road building that would come during con- 


struction, would give us a system of roads that would 
be in harmony with the dignity of the State in all other 
avenues of business and social standing.” 


INDIANA—L. H. Wright, Chairman, State Highway 
Commission : 

“T feel sure that Indiana will do more road construc- 
tion and maintenance immediately following the closing 
of the war than ever has been done before in same length 
of time. Road construction at this time is almost at a 
standstill. When the opportunity presents itself it will 
be necessary to make up for lost time.” 


MASSACHUSETTS—Wm. D. Sohier, Chairman 
State Highway Commission: 

“There probably will be more road building than 
there was the year before the war, because so many 
roads are going to pieces and important work is being 
put off meantime. Certainly that is true in this State. 
We shall make any road and every side street that can 
do the work, do the work, although imperfectly, with 
the result that resurfacing and reconstruction will be 
much more needed a year hence than today.” 


MAINE—Paul D. Sargent, Chief Engineer, State 
Highway Commission: 

“We think we foresee with the return of normal con- 
ditions such activity in road building as will eclipse the 
fondest hopes of the most enthusiastic promoters of 
road work heretofore. This war is showing the prac- 
ticability of motor transport as it has never been 
dreamed of. 

“We do not expect to see ordinary business as usual 
after the war; we do expect to see it better than ever. 
We believe this statement applies to the business of 
manufacturing and producing road-building material 
and equipment as well as to other lines.” 


MICHIGAN—Frank F. Rogers, State Highway Com- 
missioner : 

“In my opinion immediately following the declaration 
of world peace the largest and most comprehensive 
road-building program ever seen in this country will be 
started. 

“While I do not look for much new construction in 
Michigan next year except what is done with strictly 
local materials within wagon or truck haul of the road, 
it will be the policy of this department to plan for a large 
road-building program as soon as the change comes.” 


MINNESOTA—Chas. M. Bacock, State Highway 
Commissioner : 

“There is every prospect of a very substantial pro- 
gram of road construction following the close of the 
war. We realize that in the very near future the high- 
ways in this State will be subject to an extremely heavy 
motor-vehicle traffic, particularly on account of the 
increase in the use of motor trucks, and for that reason 
are making plans at this time so that at the close of the 
war we can use the men who are available for substantial 
construction of the main lines of highways.” 
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MISSISSIPPI—Xavier A. Kramer, State Highway 
Engineer: 

“Now that peace is in sight, there will be more im- 
proved roads built in Mississippi during the next five 
years than ever before in its history. The various coun- 


‘ties in the State have on hand now approximately 


$2,000,000 for road work, and bids will be asked early 
next year, if favorable conditions prevail.” 


MONTANA—John N. Eady, Acting Chief Engineer, 
State Highway Commission: 

“We feel justified in expressing the belief that follow- 
ing the war road operations in Montana will be prose- 
cuted with vigor. Quite naturally, local highway offi- 
cials have adopted a policy of retrenchment, and only 
essential projects are being carried on at this time. From 
what we know of the actual requirements of the State, 
however, it is certain that the next few years will show 
material progress along the lines of road improvement. 
No estimate of the probable value of construction opera- 
tions has been made, although the Commission has 
planned to take part in working out reconstruction pro- 
grams for the various county highway departments of 
Montana.” 


NEBRASKA—Geo. E. Johnson, State Engineer: 

“IT have been going over this proposition for some 
time, and from the information that I have been able to 
gather, it appears that the only limit that will be placed 
on highway work, after peace is declared, will be the 
amount of material that can be furnished. I believe we 
will have sufficient labor. 

“Our State will be more prosperous and have more 
money in circulation than it has ever had before. Peo- 
ple will be in the habit of spending money and paying 
fair prices for what they receive, and after summing up 
the entire situation it appears to me that the limit of 
the amount of work done will be based almost entirely 
upon the rate at which material can be supplied.” 


NEVADA—C. C. Cottrell, State Highway Engineer: 


“At the present time we have discontinued altogether 
our construction program, retaining the funds now avail- 
able for work immediately following the termination of 
the present war. There will be a very large construc- 
tion program inaugurated in this state when the war 
is over and labor is more plentiful. The materials for 
this work with the exception of a small amount of ce- 
ment and steel will be obtained locally.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Frederick E. Everett, State 
Highway Commissioner: 

“The last two years we have had as many applications 
for road improvement work as we have ever had and 
while some of the towns have felt that they could not do 
the work, they are accumulating the money and at the 
conclusion of peace they will be in condition to build 
more and better roads than they ever have done. 

“TI really believe that the next few years will see a 
great advance in road building of all kinds, as it has been 


forcibly brought home to us that we need national high- 
ways and trancontinental lines, and I believe that the 
people will demand them.” 


NEW JERSEY—W. G. Thompson, State Highway 
Engineer: 

“He would be a rash man who would attempt to as- 
sert what conditions will obtain in any line of industry 
for the next two or three years, after the end of the war. 

“A few facts, however, are so obvious that they do not 
need the emphasis that might be laid on them by State 
highway engineers, viz., that the highways of the coun- 
try are suffering heavily and must be rebuilt as rapidly 
as the local finances, conditions, and government re- 
strictions will permit. No one knows what will happen 
during the next two years, as the country will neces- 
sarily be in a very unsettled state, socially and economi- 
cally, after the end of the war. In the opinion of this 
office, road-building on a scale larger than ever before 
attempted will commence just as soon as the govern- 
ment restrictions on the use of road-building materials 
are lifted and the supply of labor becomes reasonably 
uniform and constant.” 


NEW MEXICO—James A. French, State Highway 
Engineer: 

“My belief is that we are on the verge of a tremendous 
road-building program throughout the United States. 

“T believe the Federal appropriation made a couple 
of years ago of $85,000,000 is only the beginning of a 
Federal program that will be probably the greatest 
undertaking ever started in this country.” 


NORTH CAROLINA—W. S. Fallis, State Highway 
Engineer: 

“As to my impression in regard to such activities, will 
say that I believe that conditions immediately succeed- 
ing a declaration of peace by the warring nations will be 
that roads of all classes will receive such attention as 
never heretofore seen in their history, and that espe- 
cially will the South make rapid strides in the construc- 
tion of more permanent classes of roads; and bright 
prospects of unlimited business, it seems to me, is before 
the producers of road materials of all classes.” 


NORTH DAKOTA-—J. W. Bliss, State Engineer: 

“North Dakota has not even in war times shown any 
marked inclination to suspend highway improvement. 
This is probably due to the fact that the state is so 
badly in need of better roads. 

“T believe that the farmers will be found willing to 
be shown the advantages of better roads than they 
have had heretofore. We have had a number of indi- 
cations of their enthusiasm. After the war is over I am 
sure that we will findin North Dakota, and it will be very 
much the same in all the United States, that the people 
of the country will demand highway and bridge improve- 
ment in magnitude and character such as will eclipse the 
most optimistic views. 

“The writer believes that among some of the other 
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benefits that will come out of the war there will be a 
general demand among the people for public improve- 
ments on a large scale. 

“We have nothing but the rosiest outlook for the fu- 
ture.” 


OKLAHOMA—Wm. L. Cunningham, State En- 
gineer: 

“We are very much encouraged about existing con- 
ditions, but it looks to us as if the road business would 
be the biggest single thing down in the State of Okla- 
homa after the war, and are making our plans accord- 
ingly.” 

PENNSYLVANIA—J. Denny O’Neil, State High- 
way Commissioner : 

“T have been more or less in touch with road work for 
many years past and I have never known the people to 
be so interested and so anxious for good roads as they 
are at this time, particularly in Pennsylvania. Notwith- 
standing the abnormal conditions I have succeeded so 
far in 1918 in placing 71 roads under contract and many 
of them will be completed during this present year if 
we can secure the material. I found that the demand 
for roads was so strong that I induced the local commu- 
nities to join with the State and pay half the cost of con- 
struction. The total cost of the 71 new roads now un- 
der construction is four and a half million dollars, in 
addition to the above we have spent during the present 
season four and a half million dollars for maintenance. 

[Since this letter was written the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the recent November election, approved a bond 
issue for $50,000,000 for state highway construction. A 
similar proposed bond issue had been defeated numer- 
ous times in years gone by. This is an excellent index 
of the tremendous impetus the war has given highway 
construction in Pennsylvania.—Editor. | 

“We have approximately 200 miles of road in Penn- 
sylvania which is used largely by the United States 
Government in the transportation of army trucks, many 
of them loaded with munitions and supplies. We have 
found the trucks are very hard on our improved roads 
and you can form some idea when I tell you that we 
have spent already this year in excess of $600,000 in re- 
building many sections of the Lincoln Highway which 
was made necessary largely because of the thousands of 
trucks which have gone over this road. 

“Last winter we were able to keep the war roads, 
many of them in mountainous regions, open during the 
entire winter and are now getting ready with the aid 
of snow sheds and snow plows to see that all roads used 
by the Government are kept open during the coming 
winter.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA—F. H. Murray, Acting State 
Highway Engineer: 

“T am fully convinced that after the war we will have 
the greatest boom in highway construction that this 
country has ever witnessed. There are, for instance, in 
this State several counties who had succeeded in getting 


acts through the legislature last year authorizing bond 
issues of several hundred thousand dollars. These bond 
issues, of course, have been held up by the Capital Issues 
Committee, but undoubtedly this work will be taken up 
as soon as the war is over, and in addition to this there 
will be carried on the usual yearly building program, 
which has also been held up by the U. S. Highways 
Council, who are now allowing the construction only of 
such roads as may be considered of military importance 
and the maintenance of roads already constructed. In 
addition to this, after the war we will have a tremen- 
dous boost in the sentiment for good roads from the 
millions of soldiers who will return from overseas, all of 
whom will be more or less good roads advocates, since 
they will have had an opportunity to be eye witnesses of 
the undisputed fact that the wonderful highways of 
France have played a tremendous part in the salvation 
of that country from the Huns.” 


TENNESSEE—J. J. Murray, Secretary, State De- 
partment of Highways: 


“In my opinion, after discussing the road program 
with road officials and leading citizens of this State 
that immediately following the return of the soldiers 
now overseas that every effort should be made to con- 
serve the labor that will then become available and use 
same in the construction of roads in our State. Those 
who are now seeing service over seas with our armies 
will return to their native states and localities, realiz- 
ing the importance of improved roads and of national 
highways; therefore, I am convinced, after talking in 
person to many of our soldiers who realize the im- 
portance of improved roads as a national necessity 
that such will be the unanimous opinion of our citizens 
who have witnessed the importance played in the pres- 
ent war by these systems of improved highways. 

“Tennessee will have a substantial sum, approximat- 
ing $4,500,000, with this amount equaled by the coun- 
ties, a total of $9,000,000, for road construction during the 
next three years. Therefore, I consider that during the 
next three years, road construction will be one of the 
most necessary and vital necessities for the develop- 
ment of our Nation, and I believe that the Government 
will give more consideration to co-operation with the 
counties and states.” 


VIRGINIA—C. P. Coleman, State Highway Com- 
missioner : 


“IT am optimist enough to believe that road work im- 
mediately after the war will be given a tremendous im- 
petus, certainly in this section of the world. 

“We are, of course, badly handicapped at the pres- 
ent time, but there is nothing to prevent our making 
our plans for future work, and this we are doing in 
Virginia. I believe that the average highway commis- 
sioner is fully alive to the situation, for he realizes that 
the future welfare and prosperity of this country will 
depend on cheap transportation, of which highway 
transportation is the most important link.” 
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WASHINGTON—Hon. Ernest Lester, Governor: 

“I would say that in my opinion highway construc- 
tion will be greatly increased in the State of Washing- 
ton after the close of the war. Quite an extensive pro- 
gram of road building has been carried on in this State 
for a number of years. As a result of the war there has 
been a material lessening in the amount of this class of 
work done. The consensus of opinion, however, seems 
to be that when the war shall have ended the program 
will be again taken up and probably carried forward 
with even more rapidity in the future than has been the 
case in the past.” 


WEST VIRGINIA—A. D. Williams, Engineer- 
Chairman, State Road Commission: 

“In the writer’s opinion the advent of peace will 
bring to this country, an era of prosperity unparalleled 
in its history, and inasmuch as the present war is awak- 
ening not only this nation, but the entire world to the 
importance of adequate transportation facilities, the 
business men of the country will put their efforts back 
of the development of our highway system. 

“The days of the horse-drawn vehicle methods will 
not be serviceable in the future commercial struggles 
that this nation must enter. Following this war will 
be a commercial test as gigantic as the military test in 
which we are now engaged, and the nation that has the 
best transportation system, will be the most successful 
and beneficial in that struggle. 

“Every person interested in the development of this 
country should assist in planning an adequate high- 
way system and not only planning a system, but a 
financial policy, that will insure to this nation adequate 
transportation facilities and the full development of our 
resources as a nation by reason of such facilities. 

“There can be no other outcome than that of great 
development.” 


WISCONSIN—John A. Hazelwood, Chairman, State 
Highway Commission: 

“T always try to be an optimist and look at the bright 
side of things. I need to exercise strenuous efforts, 
however, at times to turn the dark clouds inside out, 
but I am satisfied that after the war we are going to 
have mighty good times during the reconstruction 
period. A new democracy will bring to the world new 
ideals. We will have borrowed more sympathetic view 
points to look upon our fellowmen after this slaughter 
fest is over. 

“T do not think that people interested in crushed 
stone, sand and gravel and cement industries, ROCK 
PRODUCTS, as you call them, will have any reason to 
complain on account of lack of demands as soon as we 
are well on our way during our reconstruction period 
after the close of war. 

“The close of the Civil War brought its great prob- 
lems for solution. The close of this war will present 
momentous questions for consideration and solution. 
Following the Civil War there was a great weakness in 
our transportation facilities. The era of railroad build- 


ing started and progressed at a remarkable rate in order 
to meet transportation and distribution needs. I am sat- 
isfied that as soon as this war is over our people will 
see to it that congestion of traffic, due to weakness in 
our power of transportation and distribution, is rem- 
edied. 

“Right after the Civil War the thought was centered 
on building railroads. The thought at the close of this 
war will be centered on the construction and maintain- 
ing of the wagon roads. The great motor-drawn trucks, 
automobiles and trailers will be built and used by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in every state in the Union 
immediately at the close of the war. It will be up to 
us to obtain money by direct taxation and by the is- 
suance of bonds in order to secure funds to properly 
build the roads, surfacing them in particular, so as to 
handle this type of transportation. 

“ROCK PRODUCTS will be used galore. The 
market will be great for cement, sand, gravel and stone. 
The labor market will be well supplied with men anxious 
and willing to construct highways. The betterment of 
our roads will follow in every direction as a result of 
the return of the engineers and other workmen from 
the trenches across the sea. There will be no shortage 
of employes, no shortage of materials and no shortage 
of means to build, without waste, our wagon roads. 
One thing we must guard against religiously, and that 
is, to keep fraud, graft and corruption from creeping in 
during this great reconstruction period. We must not 
have a similar condemnation following the construction 
and maintenance of the wagon roads that followed the 
construction of the railroads through watered stock and 
profligate waste of capital. There should be returned 
to the people a dollar’s worth of good roads for every 
dollar expended. Let us go about it carefully, cautious- 
ly and deliberately. Let us not be found weak in 
scientific and systematic direction of this great under- 
taking. Let us not fail to measure up to the great duties 
and responsibilities that are placed upon our shoulders. 
Let us anticipate the situation that will follow and be- 
gin at this time to make preparation. 

“T think that Woodrow Wilson had a wonderful 
vision when he recently declared what should be the 
policy of the Allies after they reach the peace table for 
deliberation. There are things that should be deter- 
mined in advance of the real things that are to be done. 
Wilson was wise in suggesting that fundamental 
principles should be agreed in advance. We should be 
determined upon a policy of road construction and 
maintenance that will eliminate every waste that is sure 
to follow where lack of intelligent direction and super- 
vision is not applied. 

“Tllinois has voted the $60,000,000.00 of bond issue 
for road improvement, but those anticipating to have 
charge of the expenditure of that vast amount of money 
should in advance work out carefully such policies for 
its use as will guarantee proper returns. Wisconsin 
has gone forward with leaps and bounds in the matter 
of highway betterment. The Badger State will con- 
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tinue the good work at an even more rapid speed after 
There is no reason why road 
builders should not be very optimistic at this time.” 


WYOMING—Z. E. Sevison, State Highway En- 


the close of the war. 


gineer: 


“After the war this country will undoubtedly see the 


greatest progress in highway construction that has ever 
been known, not only in the way of completing projects 
which have been postponed, but carrying out and com- 
pleting a rational system of roads which will serve the 


requirements of the nation, state and smaller political 


subdivisions.” 
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65TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION. 


H. R. 13128 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

October 31 (calendar day, November 
1), 1918. 

Mr. Dent (by request) introduced 
the following bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed: 


A Bill 


To provide for the taking over, im- 
provement, relocation, construction, 
and maintenance of a system of 
national highways and State high- 
ways designed to facilitate the 
movement of troops, equipment, 
munitions, and supplies, and to 
promote the general welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That in order to meet the 
extraordinary wear and damage to the 
public highways by reason of their 
use by or on behalf of the Federal 
Government, and to guarantee that 
their condition will be such that a 
continuous service can be made 
thereof, the Secretary of War is 
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Future of War Service 
Committees 
UCH INTEREST is manifest in the fu- 
M ture of the War Service Committee on 
Mineral Aggregates. It future will, of 


authorized and directed to take over a 
comprehensive system of roads 
throughout the United States, de- 
signed primarily with a view of facil- 
itating the movement of military 
troops, equipment, munitions, and 
supplies, but at the same time, so far 
as reasonably compatible with said 
purposes, with a further view to ac- 
commodating the Postal Service, 
facilitating interstate and foreign 
commerce, aiding agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits, and promot- 
ing the general welfare of the people 
of the United States. To these ends 
the Secretary of War shall confer 
with the authorities having in charge 
the construction of highways in the 
several States, and in such confer- 
ence shall disclose, so far as reason- 
ably practicable, the outlines of his 
plans for highways designed for mili- 
tary purposes, to the end that un- 
necessary duplication of highways be 
avoided and that highways con- 
structed for other than military pur- 
poses may be in a strategic location 
wherever reasonably possible. 

Sec. 2. That said system may be 
undertaken and completed in such in- 
stallments or divisions as may seem 
to the Secretary of War expedient 
and desirable. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War 
shall forthwith proceed to take over, 





couse, be somewhat dependent on the future 
of the War Industries Board of which it is 
necessarily an adjunct. The future of all 
the war service committees will be the 
chief topic of discussion at the coming Re- 
construction Convention at Atlantie City, 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

E. Guy Sutton telegraphs that the fu- 
ture of the War Service Committee on Min- 
eral Aggregates will be decided at the next 
meeting of the committee, which occurs in 
a’ short time. Producers need have no 
fear as to the uses to be made of the as- 
sessment fees. The probabilities are that 
the ending of the war will make possible 
their use for rehabilitating the industry 
a much more effective manner than was 
originally conceived. The same applies 
to other war service committees. 

There is plenty of work yet to be done 
by a joint committee of crushed-stone and 
sand and gravel producers, and many op- 
erators are in favor of such a committee. 





E DESIRE to co-operate with the 

American Association of State 
Highway Officials and the Highway 
Industries Association in emphasizing 
the importance of the Highway Con- 
vention called jointly by the two 
Associations for December 11 and 12, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Every citizen of the United States 
who is interested in public welfare, to 
the extent of protecting the invest- 
ment already made in highways and 
to see their future development along 
definite aggressive and sensible lines 
should be present and personally par- 
ticipate in, the deliberations. 
American Automobile Association, 

Washington, D. C. 

Lincoln Highway Association, De- 
troit, Mich. 
National Highways 

Washington, D. C. 
National Old Trails Road Association, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

American Road Builders’ Association, 

New York City. 

Pacific Coast Defense League, Seattle, 

Wash. 

Dixie Highway Association, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
Jefferson Highway Association, St. 

Joseph, Mo. 

Yellowstone Trail Association, Aber- 
deen, So. Dak, 
Pike’s Peak Ocean-to-Ocean Highway, 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

Qld Spanish Trail, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Association, 


Forecast of Coming Congressional Legislation 


improve, construct, and maintain such 
roads of said system of highways as 
are most necessary to the welfare of 
the people of the United States. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses pertaining to 
the taking over, improving, construct- 
ing, and maintaining of said highway 
system aforesaid, the sum of $100,- 
000,000, or so much of said sum as 
may be needed for said purpose, is 
hereby appropriated out of any funds 
in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War 
shall make an annual report to Con- 
gress, showing the manner in which 
the provisions of this Act have been 
carried out and expenditures made 
thereunder. 

Sec. 6. That out of the appropria- 
tion made by or under this Act the 
Secretary of War is authorized to 
incur such expense as he may deem 
necessary for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of War 
is authorized to make rules and regu- 
lations for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

Sec. 8. That the term “highways”’ 
used in this Act shall include bridges 
and culverts. 

Sec. 9. That this Act shall be in 
force from the date of its passage. 
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Sand and Gravel Men Urged to 


Attend Chicago Road 
Meeting 


A“. indications point to the prospect of 
an enormous road building program to 











be carried out within the next five years. 
There is no construction work that is of 
greater interest to sand and gravel pro- 
ducers than road building. I hope, there- 
fore, that you will use the pages of Rock 
Propwucts in making an earnest appeal for 
the attendance of all sand and gravel pro- 
ducers at the Chicago meeting, Dec. 11 
and 12. 

It is quite possible that the Executive 
Committee of the National Association will 
hold a session in Chicago at that time. 
While the road convention will probably 
consume most of the time, yet there is no 
doubt there will be an opportunity for the 
sand and gravel men, who are in attend- 
ance, to get together and talk over the sit- 
uation and the future prospects as they ap- 
pear since peace has been assured. 

E. Guy Sutton, 
Secretary National Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 15, 1918, 
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Cincinnati Sand and Gravel Men Solve 
Problem of Practical Co-operation 


Local Association with Field Secretary Promotes Harmony Between Producer 


OST business men will readily agree 
M that co-operation is a good thing—in 
the abstract, but when it comes to the prac- 
tical application they are from Missouri 
and in these days when so much is said and 
written about the need of co-operation it 
is doubly interesting and instructive to see 





Harry Donnelly 


President National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers 


a little bit of it put into practice. Cincin- 
nati is a place where you can see it done. 


Cincinnati, by the way, is the home and 
bailiwick of Harry Donnelly, president of 
the National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers, and he was one of the 
earliest believers in co-operation for sand 
and gravel men. Mr. Donnelly is now op- 
erating three plants, which supply about 
50 per cent of the Cincinnati market, so 
he cannot be accused of promoting associa- 
tion work for self preservation or self pro- 
tection. 


Local Association Early in Field 

The local sand and gravel men have an 
association which antedates most of the 
other sand and gravel producers’ associa- 
tions. The good accomplished by this lit- 
tle association through mutual aequaint- 
ance, good will and good fellowship has 


and Purchaser 


furnished the inspiration and argument 
with which Mr. Donnelly has founded more 
than one other local association. 

This year the Cincinnati association took 
a big step in advance by appointing one 
of its members, G. P. Walker, field secre- 
tary. Mr. Walker is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Tareo Construction Co., which 
operates two sand and gravel plants, and 
is therefore an experienced operator. His 
work as field secretary of the association 
is to visit the jobs where sand and gravel 
are being used, in answer to all complaints 
or calls for more or different material, and 
to make such adjustments as may be neces- 
sary to give satisfaction. 





ITH the return of peace and 

prosperity, what can your trade 
association do for you? What 
service do you expect of it? The 
columns of “Rock Products” are 
hereby thrown open to you, one 
and all, for a free-for-all discussion. 
When you have finished reading 
this note sit down and send in your 
suggestions.—The Editor. 











If the material is justly at fault he has 
authority to have it removed or put to some 
other use and material which will be satis- 
factory is substituted. For this other ma- 
terial he can call upon any member of the 
association and it will be furnished at the 
contract price made between the original 
producer and the user. 


Again there may be urgent need of ma- 
terial on one contract, while on another the 
material may be piling up in excess of the 
actual needs. The field secretary has the 
authority to divert the material from the 
job where it is not needed to the one where 
it is, the producer billing his material di- 
rect to the,second contractor at the latter’s 
original contract price. 

The field secretary is thus the adjust- 
ment agent of the whole Cincinnati sand 
and gravel fraternity. To him any con- 
tractor can, turn if he is in urgent need 
of material, or if the material is not suit- 
able to his needs. There is no red tape in- 
volved. The producer who furnishes the 
material used bills the contractor direct 
and the amount he furnishes is deducted 
from the original producer’s order. The 
original producer is compensated for the 
loss of a part of his order by having his 
customer satisfied and by the law of av- 





erages, which in the course of a season 
gives him equal opportunities to help out 
some other producer. 


Co-operation Makes Scheme Practicable 


Naturally this scheme would not be prae- 
ticable if there was any great difference 





| 








G. P. Walker 


Field Secretary Cincinnati Sand and Gravel 
Association 


in the prices the different producers were 
getting for their material. There is, of 
course, open competition for all orders and 
each producer makes his own contract, but 
the market is not over-produced and eut- 
throat methods are not in vogue. These 
were long ago outgrown; and no one ob- 
jects, least of all the purchaser, who is now 
assured of good material and good service. 

It is here probably that Mr. Donnelly’s 
years of experience as a salesman as well 
as an operator came to the front, for he 
knows that there are mighty few business 
men, be they contractors or engineers, who 
are not willing to pay a fair price for these 
two things—quality and service—and if 
they get these two things they ought to 
pay a fair price for them. So everybody 
is satisfied and you have an example of a 
live, working, practicable co-operative as- 
sociation. 
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Plant of the Genessee Gravel Co., Near Flint, Michigan 


“Good Roads’ Earle Has Faith in Future 
of Michigan Gravel Industry 


State’s First Highway Commissioner and All-Time Good Roads Apostle, 


HEN a successful hardware manufac- 

turer—a business man of the shrewd 
Vermont Yankee type—picks out the sand 
and gravel business as a field for his sons’ 
business energies, it pretty nearly amounts 
to an endorsement of the future of the in- 
dustry. Horatio S. Earle, ‘‘the Scythe 
Man,’’ of Detroit, Mich., says he wants 
his sons to write their checks with a 
shovel and not with a gold pen only. 


Mr. Earle has had a career that would 
make an interesting book. From a Vermont 
farmer’s boy, whose father whipped him 
for whittling little labor-saving inventions 
out of wood, when he should have been 
splitting firewood, he has become one of 
the most prominent hardware manufactur- 
ers in the country. His success was achieved 
only by persistence and industry and is 
founded on his ability as a salesman and 
business man as well as that of an in- 
ventor and mechanic. 


Mr. Earle was the first State Highway 
Commissioner elected under the Michigan 
good roads law. He went out along the 
highways and byways and preached good 
roads to the farmers when farmers were 
much more skeptical than they are now. 
Hence his title of ‘‘Good Roads’’ Earle. 


First Season in Sand and Gravel Business 


Under the name of the Genessee Gravel 
Co., Mr. Earle has acquired a property of 
340 acres of farm land about 10 miles north- 
east of Flint, Mich., which is underlaid to 
an unknown depth with an excellent de- 
posit of sand and gravel. Here he has 


erected a model drag-line plant having a 
capacity of about 500 tons per day. To pro- 


Has Model Plant 


vide rail connection a 2%-mile switch had 
to be built to connect with the Pere Mar- 
quette Railway. 

Mr. Earle did not have the usual begin- 
ner’s luck for he has done a good business 
in spite of the unusual business conditions. 
He is even making a good profit on his 
stripping from the only part of his pit that 
required stripping. About 40 acres is over- 





On the Opposite Page 

1. Power plant; boiler house on 
right; engine house left. 

2. Drag-line mast. 

3. Hoist for drag-line. 

4. Plant showing one loading 
track; coal bin for power plant on 
left of track. 

5. Pair of Gilbert screens; note 
boxing of gears in foreground. 

6. Pit with plant in distance. 

7. Conveyor tunnel. 

8. ‘‘Good Roads’’ Earle and his 
son. 











laid with several feet of fine sand. He 
took a sample of this to the city engineer 
of Flint, hardly expecting it was good for 
anything. An analysis at the city’s labora- 
tory showed it to be the best sample of 
asphalt sand ever submitted. As a re- 
sult Mr. Earle is selling all he can scrape 
up and load for 50 cents a ton, with no 
washing or other preparation. 


Model Plant 
The plant proper, shown in the accom- 


panying views, is a model of the drag-line 
type. It has its own steam-power plant— 
a 150-h. p. horizontal boiler and 125-h. p. 
horizontal steam engine. 

The drag-line is operated from a mast, 
the bucket dumping on a conical pile over 
a concrete hopper and conveyor tunnel. The 
drag-line bucket is operated from a eable- 
way by a hoist operator in a house at one 
side and about 100 ft. distant from the 
eableway mast. The seraper bucket is 1% 
cu. yd. capacity and the 144-in. track cable 
is about 600 ft. long. 

A 24-in. belt conveyor takes the material 
to the top of the plant where it is delivered 
to a 42-in. by 12-ft. scalping screen, which 
removes everything over 1% in. 

At right angles to the sealping sereen is 
a battery of four 6-ft. Gilbert sizing and 
washing sereens. The sand goes to two 
automatic settling tanks below the ends of 
the lower pair of screens. 

The screens and conveyor are driven by 
a four-part 144-in. rope drive direct from 
the engine to a main shaft near the top 
of the plant. From this main shaft the 
sealping screen, conveyor and a counter 
shaft are driven by belts. Chains and 
sprockets from the countershaft drive the 
sizing and washing sereens. A 6-in. pump 
main supplies the wash water. 

The fine sand carried off by the wash 
water is partially recovered in storage 
piles under the waste-water chutes, by 1-in. 
holes drilled at intervals in the bottom of 
the chute, or sluice. 

The plant was built under the supervi- 
sion of E. J. Proctor, the superintendent 
in charge of operation. 
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War- Time Stone Industry; 1917 Statistics 


in Value but Decrease in Quantity 


Increase 


HE TOTAL VALUE of stone sold in 
the United States in 1917 was $82,- 
215,671, an increase of 4 per cent over the 
value of that sold in 1916. This increase 
followed an increase of 6 per cent in 1916 
and a decrease of 4 per cent in 1915. The 
quantity of stone sold in 1917 was approxi- 
mately 82,800,000 short tons, a decrease of 
about 9 per cent from that sold in 1916. 
The increase in value in 1917 was due en- 
tirely to the greater value of limestone 
sold, as the total value of all other varieties 
of stone sold was less, the decrease rang- 
ing from 1 to 11 per cent. An increase of 
12 per cent in the value of limestone was 
due to a large increase in the output of 
stone quarried for use as furnace flux— 
from 23,623,508 long tons, valued at $13, 
946,882, in 1916 to 25,574,146 long tons, 
valued at $18,679,213, in 1917. The pro- 
duction of limestone sold to industrial 
works, such as paper mills, sugar factories, 
glass works, and alkali works, also showed 
an increase in both quantity and value. 
The output of limestone for agricultural 
use, however, decreased 3 per cent in quan- 
tity, although it increased 22 per cent in 
value. 

Of all the stone sold monumental stone 
increased in value of output, and paving 
stone remained about the same, and an in- 
erease in the value of sandstone offset de- 
creases in the values of the other varieties. 
Building stone, curbing, flagging, riprap, 
and crushed stone decreased in both quan- 
tity and value. 

The value of monumental stone in 1917 
($8,102,493) increased 10 per cent over the 
value in 1916 ($7,372,620). This is the 
largest value ever reported, but is due to 
the increase of 38 cents in the average 
price per cubic foot, as the quantity de- 
ereased 10 per cent—from 4,552,039 eubic 
feet in 1916 to 4,058,626 cubic feet in 1917. 
In 1917, 83 per cent of the quantity and 
70 per cent of the value was for granite, 
the remainder being for marble. 

Continued depression in the building in- 
dustry in 1917, which affected the better 
grade of building stone of all kinds, caused 
a decrease of over 17 per cent in value, and 
of 30 per cent in quantity. The output for 
1917 was 17,263,893 cubie feet, valued at 


$12,102,914, and that for 1916 was 24,754,- 
742 cubic feet, valued at $14,677,808. The 
value of paving blocks sold in 1917 was $2,- 
732,444, practically the same as in 1916. 
This sum represented an output of 48,907,- 
677 blocks having an average value per 1,- 
000 blocks of $55.87. Though figures show- 
ing the exact quantity produced in 1916 
are not available, a close estimate, based 
on an exact knowledge of 87 per cent of the 
output, showed an output of 55,061,840 
blocks, a decrease of 11 per cent. The 
value of both curbing and flagging de- 
creased 13 per cent in 1917, that of stone 
for riprap decreased 31 per cent, and that 
of stone for rubble increased nearly 5 per 
cent. The figures representing sales of 
stone of these classes are as follows: Curb- 
ing, 3,698,275 lineal feet, valued at $1,- 
402,980; flagging, 3,027,115 square feet, 
valued at $356,327; riprap, 2,682,939 short 
tons, valued at $2,208,373; rubble, 915,646 
short tons, valued at $864,321. Crushed 
stone amounting to 40,285,377 short tons, 
valued at $29,065,509, was produced in 
1917, a decrease of 7,790,204 tons (16 per 
cent) in quantity and $397,043 (1.3 per 
cent) in value. The average value was 72 
cents per ton in 1917, an increase of 11 
cents. 
Industry by States 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vermont, New York, 
and Indiana were the ranking states in 
value of stone produced in 1917 as in 1916. 
Of the 50 producing states and territories 
in 1917, two more (Nevada and Mississippi) 
than in 1916, twenty-six decreased and 
twenty-four increased the value of their 
output. In the region east of the Missis- 
sippi River 16 states showed increased and 
11 states decreased value of output; in the 
region west of the river 8 states showed in- 
crease and 11 states decreased value of 
output; in the region west of the river 8 
states showed increase and 5 decrease. 

Wyoming made the greatest percentage 
of increase (142 per cent) in value in 1917, 
an increase due to a large output of stone 
for use in sugar factories. Delaware made 
an increase of 78 per cent in value, due 
to stone quarried for use by the United 
States Government at the Reedy Island 
breakwater in Delaware River. The per- 


Quantity and Value of Stone Sold in the United States in 1917 


Buliding stone (cubie feet) 20.6.5... .0066scc08 
Monumental stone (cubic feet).............. 
PBVINE DIOCKE GHUBMDEL) oo... 6 Kiccewcccvcswces 
oe ES EO) eer ere eee 
UD CATS TOBE ss. 6inonic sneies oe hc cs'es 
Rubble and Riprap (short tons)............. 
Crashed stone (RROrt TONB) 2... cc cceccscrsces 
Purnace Tew ClONR tORS) «oink sc cece ccocwecs 
BUBIraevery TEMOTt TOMB) a6. s <x s:0:5 woe vn 5.060 
Manufacturing industries (short tons)....... 


Other uses (short tons) 


Pe ee a 17,263,893 $12,102,914 
ee Calva MAE Raise 4,058,626 8,102,493 
ere er es 48,907,677 2,732,434 
a6.s in enrie Wid pp See ee 3,698,275 1,402,980, 
patie Ne WEES wave 3,027,115 356,327 
ere ere 3,598,585 3,072,694 
eR ee RT ey. 40,285,377 29,065,509 
5 iklaxene NCR S wise 25,574,146 18.679,213 
Pe ee ee ee 1,573,573 1,607,743 
risGhisa piensa stem 5.446,558 4,070,351 
Since baw oie bree nian 1,299,887 1,023,013 

$82,215,671 


The quantities given above represent approximately 82,800,000 short tons of stone. 


centages of increase made by Michigan, 
Alabama, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and New Jersey (37 per cent, 34 per cent, 
27 per cent, 22 per cent, and 12 per cent, 
respectively) were due almost entirely to 
the increase in the value of furnace flux. 
In all these states except Pennsylvania an 
increase was made in both quantity and 
value. 

Other states showing a noteworthy in- 
crease in value were Florida (36 per cent), 
for building stone, crushed stone, and stone 
for use in agriculture; Kansas (11 per 
cent) for crushed stone; Maine (17 per 
cent) for building stone; Nebraska (17 per 
cent) and South Dakota (11 per cent) for 
stone for use in sugar factories. 

The largest decrease occurred in Wasn- 
ington (49 per cent) and was due to les: 
sened production of riprap. The decrease 
in the other states ranged from 0.1 to 21 
per cent and included stone for all pur- 
poses. 


Value of Stone Sold in the 
United States in 1917 


go 
a > es] n 
° teal oe pe aes) 
2.8 a3 BS 3s 
“oO oH as pat vo 5 & 
G3 20m fe @ F 

oo + o 
set & a3 2% 
1 Pennsylvania ...$14,048,158 17.09 459 
Be NO ow erecencacane ,486,605 7.89 162 
S Vermont: «..65 0s. 5,920,799 7.20 48 
4. Now Vork..c ..:0ss 5,399,403 6.57 156 
5 TRGISMe 2. cea 4,449,809 5.41 93 
6 Michigan ....... 3,423,825 4.16 35 
(MeO ere 3,322,041 4.04 82 
8 Massachusetts .. 3,113,423 3.79 107 
9 Callfornta ...... ,911,462 3.54 104 
10 Wisconsin ..... 2,787,023 8.39 147 
Tt MieBOUT! 264000 1,983,300 2.41 137 
12 North Carolina... 1,896,554 2.31 47 
138 New Jersey..... 1,860,397 2.26 72 
14 West Virginia... 1,841,071 2.24 51 
15. GeORRIA .cccscs 1,797,098 2.19 35 
16 Minnesota ...... 1,711,318 2.08 66 
17 Tennessee ...... 1,635,573 1.99 69 
20 Viewinia. .i.scse 1,612,118 1.96 68 
a9 ASGMAMA 6.60.0 1,611,497 1.96 29 
a 1,254,637 1.53 40 
21 Connecticut 1,238,684 1.51 46 
22 Kentucky .....% 1,118,434 1.36 90 
23 Maryland ...<.. 38,637 1.14 42 
24 New Hampshire. 921,943 1.12 23 
ZO COMOPRHO i050. 23,904 1.00 47 
BO FOROS cis dupes 697,540 85 28 
Bt SO eo ikig ieee 673,831 82 57 
i Co ee 654,845 .80 16 
23 QOkjpnOomaA ...... 625,048 76 28 
a. eae 520,083 63 45 


31 Rhode Island... 
i OS re 
$6 Nebraseea .«....< 
34 Washington .... 
35 South Carolina.. 





SG OMOBOR, ..ccccess 413,867 50 27 
ST APEAMOES: «oie <.c0:0 371,732 45 15 
SS APISONR 2.66< 00 319,724 39 15 
I re 305,968 37 17 
40 Montana ......> 255,835 31 15 
£) DMAWARO: ..6 iicwcs 216,346 26 5 
42 South Dakota... 182,907 22 15 
43 Wyoming ...... 156,180 19 9 
| See 94,644 12 6 
20 -ASGGRR Goss iicas 1 
46 New Mexico..... 72,411 09 5 
47. Woulgiana ..... (a) - » 
CS. DOVMis swe wes 31,625 .04 3 
49 Dist. Columbia.. 4,615 O1 4 
50 Mississippi ..... (a) «is 1 
Undistributed 150,087 18 
$82,215,671 100.00 2,647 


(a) Included in undistributed. 
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Value of Stone Sold in 1916 and 1917, by Kinds and Uses 
Building Monumental 
1916 (rough and (rough and Paving Curbing Flagging Rubble Riprap Crushed Other Total 
dressed) dressed) 
CEPI bo sn cd ae clecces $ 3,964,433 $5,293,210 $2,331,742 $ 828,761 $ 9,395 $254,129 $ 992,788 $ 3,543,416 $ 238,964 $17,456,838 
Basalt and related 
rocks (trap rock).. Ct (ee GAGGe eevsasuw.— seveees 186,491 796,048 6,539,008 22,855 7,666,297 
Sandstone .......... 1,316,287 (b) 327,264 702,902 389,859 86,938 488,874 1,664,694 626,960 5,603,778 
PA 4,588,205 (b) 14,237 79,338 10,411 297,772 1,357,457 17,715,434 17,246,745 41,309,599 
RMN iWiele Scie ues a4,744,606 RGGAIe. dsdeSeme  <Kéceesda eweeetl lavebaddr ceadaeens (b) 209,155 7,033,171 
$14,677,808 $7,372,620 $2,730,861 $1,611,001 $409,665 $825,330 $3,635,167 $29,462,552 $18,344,679 $79,069,683 
1917 
GGUS ooo siscntaeenes $ 3,161,244 $5,704,776 $2,319,598 $ 699,444 (b) $199,766 $ 583,409 $ 2,700,620 $ 176,050 $15,544,957 
Basalt and related 
rocks (trap rock).. SEES wasivceans Stee ‘etexacae eeeunne 328,561 506,616 6,600,957 42,796 7,570,885 
SANGMIONE 26 scccccce 1,043,226 (b) 352,808 651,564 348,000 65,667 263,464 1,400,705 1,386,987 5,512,421 
EAMOBUONO 6 hss ceccs 4,115,366 (b) 7,273 51,972 8,327 270,327 854,884 17,541,098 23,414,132 46,263,379 
WUMEOME kc ceedcwicvas 3,702,563 Deetks «© demons” -Censacwa | dedneds. Sriariew- Vedwades . vaueeeear 230,107 6,330,387 
Miscellaneous ....... SRIPREGEGE 06 icectass | eadkeeew, Sdee¥ece, Saeneee ~eaeeend. —Semamaes 822,129 130,248 993,642 
$12,102,914 $8,102,493 $2,732,434 $1,402,980 $356,327 $864,321 $2,208,373 $29,065,509 $25,380,320 $82,215,671 
Percentage of increase 
or decrease for 1917 —17.5 +9.9 +.06 —12.9 —13.0 +4.7 —30.9 —1.3 +38.4 +4.00 


a—Includes stone for both exterior and interior building. 


b—Small values included under “other.” 


Not So Many Producers 

The number of plants reporting opera- 
tions in 1917 was 2,647, which was 388 
less than in 1916. A large number of the 
small quarries were closed on account of 
searcity of labor, increased cost of sup- 
plies, lack of local demana, and substitu- 
tion of cheaper material. Many of the 
larger producers reported that the demand 
was very good but that shortage of cars 


and railroad embargoes on shipments cur- 
tailed the output. The increase in the cost 
of operation was 20 to 75 per cent, and the 
advance in the selling price was 20 to 50 
per cent. Many contracts entered into 
early in the year were made unprofitable 
by the constantly increasing costs without 
change in price. 
Official Figures 

The foregoing statements and the follow- 


ing tables are based on returns received 
from producers and compiled under the 
direction of G. F. Loughlin, of the United 
States Geological Survey, in co-operation 
with the State Geological Surveys of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 


Value of the Different Kinds of Stone Produced and Sold in the United States, 1908-1917 


Percentage of increase or decrease in 1917.. 
PORCOMEERS OF; TOUR ci 6 8660.0 8 WHC RE KOC KE 


Basalt and 
related rocks 


Granite (trap rock)* Sandstone Marble Limestone Miscellaneous; Total 
$18,420,080 $4,282,406 $7,594,091 $7,733,920 - pt ee $65,712,499 
19,581,597 5,133,842 8,010,454 6,548,905 Pe eres eS 71,345,199 
20,541,967 6,452,141 7,930,019 6,992,779 pF, re er 76,520,584 
21,194,228 6,739,141 7,730,868 7,546,718 Pet 1 > ee 77,108,567 
19,223,302 7,560,049 6,893,611 7,786,458 pk ae ere 78,193,220 
20,733,217 9,134,494 7,248,965 7,870,890 po 2. err ae 83,732,995 
20,160,730 7,865,998 7,501,808 8,121,412 oe | 77,544,103 
17,864,439 8,489,222 6,095,800 6,916,025 SG.229.506  cccceess 74,595,352 
17,456,838 7,666,297 5,603,778 7,033,171 rye ree 79,069,683 
15,544,957 7,570,885 5,512,421 6,330,387 46,263,379 $993,642 82,215,671 
—11.0 —1.2 —1.6 —10.0 +12.0 alder +4.0 
18.9 9.2 6.7 7.7 56.3 1.2 100. 


*The term “trap rock” has been variously interpreted and in some localities has been made to include a number of widely different 
rocks; it is here replaced by the title “basalt and related rocks.” 


+ Includes mica schist for furnace lining, conglomerate, argillite, and various light voleanic rocks—for crushed stone, which can 
not be properly classified in any of the main groups. 


Production of Rock Products in Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Official Report 


HE Department of Mines of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec in its report for 1917 


No. of 

Substances— workmen 
Rigged HMO 60.0 <Fcbs Pecaivewiewtaue 530 
Oe as dan Macias teccasads 184 
AIO WOM dew int die oes nt ree Carle de 188 
Limestone and marble............... 963 
EE stn ewartnsncavesowns 111 
Slate, sq. ..... Ataae ome cane an desea 19 
IR ye eee errr 12 
OLUNDRE, WORDS ois cc venedcawssdasewes sisi 
eee eee ee 27 
MIBMEUE EMG GUNOM Ss ci cic wees owcweneds 41 


gives the following table on the production 
of rock products: 


Value 

Salaries Quantities Value in 1916 
$536,348 2,079,404 $3,264,664 $2,525,841 
ee - nccauacs 167,659 292,270 
101,776 1,500,728 343,588 276,245 
So a eee 749,592 978,945 
ES ces ais 161,840 168,891 
10,933 1,422 7,789 6,223 
Cees” vcauwend 7,475 8,190 
ameieais 1,195 8,225 20,760 
22,000 833 11,744 17,500 
15,706 10,876 32,511 27,810 


Lake Erie Sand Sucker 
HE PUMPING from sand and gravel 
from the bottoms of rivers and lakes 
has developed into an industry of magni- 
tude. All along our navigable rivers and 
the Great Lakes are boats which constantly 
requisition the bottoms of these streams 
and lakes for their cargoes. 

The sand and gravel is sucked up by big 
pumps through a large suction hose. This 
hose is usually so large that it has to be 
made and joined together in sections, usu- 
ally about ten feet long. 

The boat in the front cover picture is the 
‘Kelly Island,’’ one of the sand fleet of 
the Kelly Island Lime & Transport Co., 
Detroit, Mich. This boat is fitted with 30 


ft. of 15-in. hose in three sections. 
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“Rubber-Stone’—A New Road 
Building Material 


A New Field for Limestone Screenings Developed by the Dun- 
bar-Stone Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ATERBOUND MACADAM has always 
been more or less a misnomer since it 
is not the water which binds the pieces of 
stone together but the rock dust. The 
mame has stuck, however, because it has 
always been known that water played a 
very important part in making the dust 
binder fulfill its function, and because 
water is always freely used in the con- 
struction of a ‘‘waterbound’’ macadam 
road. 
Drying out is fatal to a waterbound mac- 
adam road, because the dust which is in- 


The mixing of a solution of calcium 
chloride and crushed stone and screenings 
in the same way that tar and asphalt are 
mixed with stone is the invention of a De- 
troit man named S. G. Howe. With crushed 
limestone the results have been very sat- 
isfactory. During the past four or five 
years a number of miles of cemetery and 
park roads, driveways, ete., in and about 
Detroit, have been constructed of this mix- 
ture, which the inventor calls ‘‘rubber- 
stone’’ because the roadways seem to re- 
tain that springiness and easy-riding qual- 

















Plant of the Dunbar-Stone Co. for making “rubber-stone” 


tended to bind the stone particles is sucked 
out by automobile tires and blows away. In 
damp weather a macadam road can be kept 
in good condition under almost any kind 
of traffic, if properly drained, but a few 
weeks of dry weather and dense automo- 
bile traffic will soon ruin it. 

To prevent macadam roads from drying 
out, various expedients have been tried, 
including coating them with oil, tar or 
asphalt. Many experiments have been 
made with calcium chloride, a waste prod- 
uct in the manufacture of ordinary table 
salt and of other chemical processes. But 
most of these experiments have been made 
by sprinkling the road surface with a solu- 
tion. 

Caleium chloride will absorb water from 
the air, so that a pile of it will always be 
damp. However, it is readily soluble in 
water and when applied to the surface of 
a roadway a few rains will wash it away. 


ity for which macadam roads are notable. 

During the past year the Dunbar-Stone 
Co., River Rouge, near Detroit, Mich., has 
put in a mixing plant (illustrated here- 
with) and has developed a very consider- 
able trade in ‘‘rubber-stone.’’ E. C. Dun- 
bar, General Manager of the Dunbar-Stone 
Co., has become an enthusiastic promoter 
of ‘‘rubber-stone’’ although when he first 
began an investigation of its merits he was 
as skeptical as probably the average read- 
er is. 

There is no question but that the addi- 
tion of the calcium chloride solution gives 
to the limestone screenings and dust a pow- 
er to retain moisture and thus preserve 
their binding qualities in a ‘‘ water-bound’’ 
macadam road. Here are some of the 
claims made for the new road material in 
an interesting booklet published by the 
8S. G. H. Rubber-Stone Co., Detroit: 

‘¢In ‘rubber-stone’ the added chemicals, 


through a sponge-like action, produce a 
stabilizer and thus au even degree of damp- 
ness is maintained throughout the mass. 
This chemical combination has great ad- 
hesive properties and attaches itself to any 
fine particles of stone. When so attached 
it will not wash off, waste or evaporate, 
but it will gather moisture from the air, 
dew, rains and from the soil below the 
roadbed. The roadway is thus constantly 
damp and well packed. 


‘*The continuously damp packing condi- 
tion resulting from this same moisture-re- 
taining feature gives a degree of elasticity 
that prevents the crushing of the surface 
of the roadway even under the heaviest 
loads. There is just enough moisture in 
the road to cause automobile tires to serve 
as a constructive medium instead of a de- 
structive one. The tires have a tendency 
to iron-out the road and pack it down 
rather than suck up the particles or form 
ruts. The reverse of this is true of road- 
ways with a dry, non-elastic, unyielding 
surface. It is necessary to maintain a 
thickness of from four to five inches of 
‘rubber-stone’ in order to hold enough mois- 
ture to insure this indispensable condition. 
Will Always Knit. 


“Tt matters little how many times ‘rub- 
ber-stone’ is torn up and relaid, as it will 
always knit together perfectly. If a de- 
pression develops, all that is necessary to 
repair it is to loosen the ‘rubber-stone’ 
with a pickax, throw in enough more of 
the material to fill the depression and tramp 
it down. 


‘*One man with a horse and wagon or a 
small motor truck and a stock pile of ‘rub- 
ber-stone’ can keep from 12 to 15 miles of 
16 to 20-ft. wide roadway in perfect con- 
dition. This cannot be done with any other 
road-building material that will stand up 
under exacting present-day traffic. 


‘* “Rubber-stone’ can be laid on a foun- 
dation 6 to 10 in. deep formed of cinders, 
crushed slag, coarse gravel or crushed 
stone. As there is an abundance of these 
materials in this country, the most durable 


road possible can be constructed at a very 
low cost.’’ 


Tests of Road-Building Rock 


ESULTS OF PHYSICAL TESTS in 
1916 and 1917 of road-building rock 
are given in Bulletin 670, recently issued 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This bulletin supersedes the de- 
partment’s Bulletin 537, and supplements 
Bulletin 370 which gave the results of the 
more common physical tests of approxi- 
mately 3,650 road-building rocks examined 
prior to January 1, 1916. The rock tested 
came from most of the states. In a number 
of cases, in addition to other tests, the 
crushing strength of the rock also is given. 
The bulletin also contains a complete rec- 
ord of all the crushing strength tests made 
by the office prior to January 1, 1916. 
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Labor Saving in Limestone Quarrying—III” 


Rock Transportation — Crushing— Safety Measures 


SIMPLE AND DIRECT SYSTEM of 

transportation is an important factor 
in designing a new quarry plant. Ease of 
transportation depends greatly on the 
situation of the rock ledge. If close to 
transportation lines and at a high level, 
conditions are most favorable. A shelf 
quarry with its floor at a higher level than 
the crusher or other plant operated in con- 
nection with the quarry represents the 
most favorable condition, for thus trans- 
portation may be accomplished by a single 
operation. Conditions are usually less fav- 
orable than the ideal relation of plant and 
quarry referred to above, and, in conse- 
quence, more complex transportation sys- 
tems may be required. Whatever the con- 
ditions may be, a single efficient system is 
to be desired, and, if this is not possible, 
the fewest possible combinations of differ- 
ent systems of transportation should be 
employed. An instance has been observed 
where transportation of rock from the 
quarry face to the crusher involved the 
use of a horse, a cable incline, and a loco- 
motive. Such a complication of systems 
involves an excessive amount of labor. 
Utilization of Gravity 

Gravity, when properly utilized, is an 
effective substitute for power, and it 
should therefore be utilized for transporta- 
tion purposes wherever possible. A pre- 
vious report t issued by the Bureau of 
Mines cites the use of the gravity system 
by a New Jersey quarry, its utilization be- 
ing so advantageous that, for an average 
production of 1200 tons of rock per day, 
transportation within the quarry requires 
the services of one man only. 

At one New York quarry, the rock is 
hauled to the crusher in cars by locomo- 
tives, all subsequent movements being as- 
sisted greatly by gravity. The plant is on 
a hillside, the crusher, screens, storage bin, 
and railway line for final haulage being at 
successively lower levels. Accordingly, the 
movement of the rock is automatic and re- 
quires little or no supervision. 

The substitution of the force of gravity 
for man-power offers many attractive pos- 
sibilities when viewed in the light of pres- 
ent labor shortage. 

Transportation Equipment 

An adequate supply of rolling stock is 
essential as regards labor economy. A 
shortage of cars or of locomotives is sure 
to result in frequent temporary delays 
with consequent loss in labor efficiency. 

Cars should be strong enough to with- 
stand the hard usage required of them in 
the process of loading and unloading. Car 
breakage may tie up transportation, and 
any prolonged delay may retard operation 


+ Bowles, Oliver, Work cited, p. 133. 





By Oliver Bowles 





in other departments, such as loading and 
crushing. Furthermore, frequent repairs re- 
duce the available car supply and increase 
the labor requirement in the repair shops. 
A certain amount of repair work is in- 
evitable but the use of strong cars tends to 
reduce the necessary repair work. 

Certain types of equipment tend to con- 
serve labor. By means of a central-con- 
trol, three-rail electric system now em- 
ployed in certain large limestone quarries, 
several thousand tons of rock may be de- 
livered from the steam shovel to the crusher 
daily with the employment of only 2 or 3 
men. Aerial tramways and various types 
of cableways are for the most part auto- 
matic and thus require little labor. 
Trackage 

Except where cable cars are employed, 
heavy grades should be eliminated as far 
as possible. Car haulage, on heavy grades, 
is wasteful of time and power. The main? 
tenance of a firm roadbed and uniform 
gage also tend to permit rapid and safe 
movement of trains. The trackage system 
connected with any quarry should be 
planned to cover the most convenient and 
direct routes. 

In connection with both trackage and 
rolling stock, it is imperative that all re- 
pair work receive immediate and careful 
attention. It is a false economy of labor 


to reduce the normal number of repair men; 


for with defective equipment there is con- 
stant danger of accident and delay. 


Rehandling of Material 

A fruitful source of wasted effort is un- 
necessary rehandling of material. Rock is 
commonly unloaded and reloaded unneces- 
sarily, or dumped in places that require ex- 
cessive labor for its subsequent removal. 
An instance has been observed where a 
small percentage of a type of rock neces- 
sary for plant operation is brought from a 
distance and mixed with the main supply 
of rock quarried at the plant. Such rock 
is carried in hopper-bottom cars, dumped 
to the bottom of a 40-ft. quarry pit, reload- 
ed by hand into carts, hauled by mules to 
the foot of an incline, and lifted by cable 
to the crusher. Such excessive rehandling 
may be due to lack of equipment or to 
faulty plant design. In time of labor short- 
age, it is imperative that radical changes 
be made to remedy such faults. 
Crushing—Size of Crusher 

The size of the crusher employed has a 
direct bearing on the labor requirement, 





* War Minerals Investigation Series No. 
1, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


not only in the actual crushing operation 
but also in other branches of quarry work. 
A prolific source of wasted labor is the em- 
ployment of a small crusher for rock load- 
ed with a powerful steam-shovel. The at- 
tempt is commonly made to substitute 
steam-shovels for hand-loading methods, 
and, at the same time, to retain the small 
erushers usually employed for reducing 
rock loaded by hand. Such a combination 
of a massive loading apparatus with a 
small crusher has a two-fold effect on the 
labor requirement. 

In the first place, much labor may be re- 
quired to force the large rock fragments 
into the crusher. An instance has been 
noted where a No. 9 gyratory crusher is 
employed to handle rock loaded with a No. 
60 Marion steam-shovel. Four men were 
employed to force the rock fragments into 
the crusher, and the total output averaged 
only 400 tons per day. Obviously, the rock 
could be handled with greater facility and 
with fewer movements by the employment 
of a crusher having a wide mouth. 

A second result of the combination men- 
tioned, indicating that it entails an exces- 
sive labor requirement, relates to the proc- 
ess of handling rock in the quarry. Were 
a large crusher used, blocks of the full 
capacity of the steam-shovel dipper could 
be loaded. If, however, the crusher has a 
narrow opening, all large blocks of stone 
must be reduced to convenient size. Large 
blocks must, therefore, be shattered ahead 
of the steam-shovel or be set aside and 
subsequently broken up by blasting. It is 
evident that such processes demand addi- 
tional labor. 

Type of Crusher 

Opinion is divided as to the best type of 
erusher to be employed. Gyratory crushers 
are popular and are in common use. Single 
or double roll crushers have the advantage 
of wide mouths that are not readily ob- 
structed by blocks of stone. A jaw crush- 
er fed by a traveling apron is an effective 
labor-saver. 


Devices for Removal of Jammed Blocks 


The jamming of blocks of stone in a 
erusher mouth, particularly of a gyratory 
erusher, is @ common occurrence. If ade- 
quate facilities for the removal of such 
blocks are not provided, much time and 
labor may be wasted. The attempt to loos- 
en blocks of stone jammed in a crusher by 
using a bar or a sledge may so delay the 
erusher that other related operations, par- 
ticularly transportation, may be temporar- 
ily suspended. It is wise, therefore, to 
equip rock-crushing plants with mechanical 
devices to be used in such emergencies. The 
use of rope tackle or a pneumatic hoist is 
common, and either renders efficient serv- 
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Fig. 1—Panoramic view of quarry of Dolese & Shepard Co. near Chicago, IIl. 


GOOD EXAMPLE of a centrally con- 
trolled three-rail electric railway 
system for quarry stone transportation, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Bowles, is illustrated here- 
with. These views were taken recently at 
the plant of the Dolese & Shepard Co., 
near Chicago, Ill. This is one of the 
earliest quarry installations of this type 
and has proved very satisfactory. 
The movements of cars in the quarry are 
controlled from the tower at the extreme 
left of the panoramic view. The cars come 











Fig. 2—Loaded cars on incline 





= 





Fig. 3—Centrally-controlled electric 
quarry car 


out of the quarry on a 6 per cent incline 
as shown in Fig. 2. The track in the 
foreground is for inbound cars. The track 
at the left coming around the bluff is for 
empty outbound cars. This track passes 
under the inbound track through a tunnel 
into the quarry. 

The cars in the quarry are controlled 
from the tower shown in Fig. 1 until they 
reach the top of the incline shown in Fig. 


4. Here they come in sight of a control 
tower at the crushing plant and are op- 
erated from this latter tower until they 
appear on the track rounding the bluff, 
shown in Fig. 2. This system of haulage 
is known as the Woodford centrally con- 
trolled electric system and is installed by 
the Woodford Enginering Co., Chicago. A 
more complete description of a recent in- 
stallation of this system will appear in a 
later issue. 








Fig. 4—Cars at top of quarry incline 








ice. Where such equipment is available, 
delays of one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour that ensued from the employment of 
old-time methods may be reduced to de- 
lays of two to three minutes’ duration 
only. 


Safety Measures—Importance of the War- 
Worker 


The fact is emphasized more and more 
every day that man-power will win the 
war. Every one whose work contributes to 
the success of an essential industry should, 
therefore, consider himself a unit in the 
war machine. Quarrymen who provide rock 
necessary for military purposes are help- 
ing to win the war, and, if for any cause, 
such quarrymen cease work, others must 
take their places or the military program 
will suffer. When, therefore, through sick- 


ness or accident, such workers are incapaci- 
tated for service, there is a consequent loss 


in man-power. The accident or illness may 
appear to be unavoidable, in which case a 
remedy may be difficult to find. When, 
however, sickness or accident occurs 
through preventable causes, it is urgent 
that steps be immediately taken to estab- 
lish safe and sanitary conditions, for any 
unnecessary wastage of man-power robs 
the country of service at a time when 
every individual’s effort is most in de- 
mand. 


Safety in Relation to Labor Shortage 


The quarry industries are suffering from 
a shortage of labor. Action lately taken 
by the United States Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor to allocate un- 
skilled labor to essential industries is of 
great asistance in maintaining an adequate 
supply. This, however, does not relieve 
quarrymen of the responsibility of conserv- 
ing labor to the utmost, for the supply is 


not equal to the demand. Moreover, such 
allocation does not apply to skilled labor 
and, therefore, no provision is made for re- 
placing ill or disabled skilled quarrymen. 
Thus, every loss of a workman, particu- 
larly of a skilled man, renders the labor 
situation more acute. 


The Operator’s Responsibility 


At all times operators of quarries have 
before them the plain duty of taking active 
measures to provide for the safety and 
health of their employees. At the present 
time, however, operators of quarries pro- 
viding products of military necessity have 
the additional responsibility of conserving 
man-power at a time when such conserva- 
tion is of vital importance to the welfare 
of the nation. 

The operator is responsible for the in- 
spection of equipment and for whatever re- 
pair is necessary to keep it in safe con- 
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dition. It is his duty also to establish wise 
safety rules and to insist upon their rigid 
enforcement. Provision should be made 
for proper sanitation, and for all other mat- 
ters pertaining to the health of employees, 
and to the proper care of those that may be 
suffering from illness or acident, in order 
that they may be speedily restored to ac- 
tive service. 
The Employee’s Responsibility 

Any number of safety measures carefully 
planned by quarry operators will not free 
the employee of his share in the responsi- 
bility. The employment of dangerous meth- 
ods, the failure to report observed dangers, 
and the frequent temptation to ‘‘take a 
chance’’ are fruitful sources of accident. 
Every employee should feel that he is a 
cog in the machine, that his utmost service 
is demanded, and that his country’s wel- 
fare depends, in part, on his activity. This 


feeling should be an incentive for watch- 
fulness to avoid all unnecessary dangers 
and thus to preserve health and strength 
for the duties he is called upon to perform. 

Suggestions tending to promote the safe- 
ty and efficiency of quarry operators and 
employees have been incorporated: in vari- 
ous publications issued by the Bureau of 
Mines and available for free distribution. 
Every quarryman should obtain a copy of 
Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 111* and 
should endeavor to put into practice the 
rules and suggestions made therein. Other 
publications of the Bureau dealing with 
safety problems in quarrying are Bulletin 
80, ‘‘A primer on explosives for metal 
mines and quarrymen,’’ by C. E. Munroe 





* Bowles, Oliver, Safety in stone quarry- 
ing—Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 111, 
1915, 48 pp., 5 pl., 4 figs. 


and Clarence Hall; Technical Paper 18, 
‘*Magazines and thaw houses for explo- 
sives,’’ by Clarence Hall and S. P. Howell; 
Miners’ Circular 11, ‘‘ Accidents from mine 
ears and locomotives,’’ by L. M. Jones; 
Miners’ Circular 13, ‘‘Safety in tunnel- 
ing,’’ by D. W. Brunton and J. A. Davis; 
Miners’ Circular 17, ‘‘ Accidents from falls 
of rock or ore,’’ by Edwin Higgins. 

By faulty equipment, by unsanitary sur- 
roundings, or by carelessness, the effective 
personnel of a quarry may be materially re- 
duced through accident or disease. If, on 
the other hand, the quarry equipment is 
kept in a safe condition, if healthful sur- 
roundings are maintained, and if due 
watchfulness is exercised in quarry opera- 
tions, both operators and employees may 
feel that they are doing their full share 
in conserving the man power of the na- 
tion. 








Exports of Cement Are Increasing 


Cuba and South America Becoming Better Customers 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Exports of ce- 

ment for the first eight months of 
1918 show a decided increase in value over 
those for the corresponding periods of 
either of the two preceding years, according 
to a report just secured from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Total exports for the eight-month period 
amounted to 1,619,338 bbls., valued at $4,- 
010,134, as compared with 1,606,595 barrels, 
worth $3,138,541, during that period in 
1917, and 1,794,263 bbls., with a value of 
$2,602,832 in 1916. 

Bulk Goes to Cuba 

The bulk of our exports of cement are 
destined for Cuba which, so far this year, 
has taken 504,383 bbls., valued at $1,249,- 
082. In quantity, this was less than for 
either 1916 or 1917, although the value is 
greater than even in 1916, when 618,530 
bbls., worth $913,292, were exported. In 
1917, the exports amounted to 559,030 bbls., 
and the value to $1,102,216. 

Our new cement market, Argentina, bids 
fair to become a prominent factor of our 
export trade, already standing third in vol- 
ume. During the eight-month period we 
shipped to that country 177,609 bbls., with 
a value of $435,665. This is the first year 
in which Argentina has taken enough ee- 
ment to warrant the keeping of separate 
statistics for that country. 

Brazil Good Customer 

The only country, with the exception of 
Cuba, taking more than Argentina is Bra- 
zil, which took 187,925 bbls. The value, 
however, is lower, being but $424,143. In 
1917, Brazil took 113,090 bbls., worth $216,- 
142 and in 1916, 143,905 bbls., valued at 
$189,489. 

With the restoration of something like 
a stable government in that country, Mex- 
ico is increasing its imports of American 


cement, having taken during the eight 
months ended with August, 90,104 bbls., 
valued at $242,647, as compared with 75,862 
bbls., worth $188,870, in 1917, and 57,443 
bbls., with a value of $106,374 in 1916. 


After having reduced its imports from. 


51,361 bbls., valued at $76,278, in 1916, to 
29,628 bbls., worth $59,296, in 1917, Peru 
this year is doubling its use of cement, and 
has already taken 68,605 bbls., with a value 
of $171,168. 


How Other Countries Fell 

The other countries, the names of which 
are not given by the Department, have 
taken 444,866 bbls., with a value of $1,- 
159,868, as against 584,158 bbls., valued at 
$1,150,822, in 1917, and 434,589 bbls., worth 
$650,134, in 1916. 

Despite our increased exports of cement, 
it appears that the domestic manufactur- 
ers are fast becoming more able to handle 
the American business, since our imports 
are falling steadily. During the eight- 
month period ended with August we im- 
ported only 35,200 lbs. of hydraulic cement, 
valued at $541 and other cement to the 
value of $9,212. During the corresponding 
period of 1917 the imports amounted to 





Bureau of Mines Wants 
Back Copies of “Rock 
Products” 


The Library of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., desires to secure 
copies of ROCK PRODUCTS of July 
3 and July 17, 1918. Will some sub- 
scriber who has these copies and does 
not wish them for his own files kindly 
send them to the editor of ROCK 
PRODUCTS, or to the Library of the 
Bureau of Mines? 











138,000 llbs. of hydraulic, worth $1,208, and 
other cement valued at $11,892, and, during 
the first eight months of 1916, 528,600 Ibs. 
of hydraulic, valued at $3,367, and other 
cement worth $13,398. 


Philippine Islands Buy Most 
Cement from China 


— D. C.—Complete figures 
of the foreign trade of the Philippine 
Islands during the fiscal year 1918, ended 
June 30 last, just made publie by the War 
Department, show that the United States 
is very backward in meeting the need of the 
islands for cement. 

Imports of cement during the year 
amounted to 182,205 barrels, valued at 
$438,453, a considerable increase over the 
imports of 1917, which were 160,654 barrels, 
with a value of $301,067. Of this amount, 
the United States during 1918 supplied 
2,654 barrels, valued at $7,669, a great deal 
more, it is true, than the 48 barrels, worth 
$153, supplied during 1917, but still only 
a small part of the entire business. 

The great bulk of the business is done 
with China, imports from that country dur- 
ing 1918 amounting to 114,327 barrels, 
valued at $280,040, as compared with 78,- 
630 barrels, worth $151,371, in 1917. Japan, 
however, always with an eye to business, 
is going after the trade and managed to in- 
erease her share from 3,695 barrels, worth 
$36,378, in 1917, to 33,216 barrels, valued 
at $86,739, last year. 

Imports from Hongkong are falling off 
somewhat, having decreased from 34,277 
barrels, valued at $70,037, in 1917, to 12,- 
028 barrels, worth $28,420, in 1918. Ship- 
ments received from other countries also 
decreased, amounting to but 19,980 barrels, 
worth $33,585, as compared with 44,004 
barrels, valued at $43,128, in 1917. 





Remember Army needs are still great— 
buy War Savings Stamps 
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The Sale of Potash Recovered from 


ement Manufacture 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. Has Already Established Fertilizer Trade; Strength- 


ening Industry Against Whims of Commercial Fertilizer Manufacturers 


URING THE PAST two or three years, 

when the methods of Imperial Ger- 
many’s propaganda were well known, much 
has been written of how the Germans had 
attempted to hold their potash monopoly 
by discouraging developments in the 
United States and other countries. The 
part of this propaganda exposure which 
did not receive much publicity was the fact 
that the fertilizer interests in this country 
were the principal agencies of the Ger- 
mans for spreading this anti-home-made 
potash propaganda. Consequently, with 
the return of peace conditions, one can 
not help wondering how soon the fertilizer 
manufacturers will desert the home pro- 
ducers who have helped them in the emer- 
gency, for their old sources of supply. 

Many good, almost unanswerable, argu- 
ments can be presented to show why the 
doors should be opened wide for imports 
of both German and Alsace-Lorraine potash 
salts. Germany will have heavy indemni- 
ties to pay and France has a huge national 
debt. Creation of national wealth is im- 
perative and the quickest and easiest way 
is to develop the natural resources which 
are in immediate demand. The potash de- 
posits are easily worked and a world-wide 
market is waiting for the product. 
Preservation of the Cement-Potash 

Industry 

Two ways are open to preserve the 
potash branch of the cement industry in 
this country, one is by Government protec- 
tion through an import tariff or by sub- 
sidies; and the other is for cement manu- 
facturers to make themselves independent 
of the commercial fertilizer manufacturer’s 
demands. Most of the public expressions 
of Government officials on the American 
potash industry have been as sentimental 
as they have been practical. America 
should be made independent of outside 
sources, ete., etc. But business is_busi- 
ness, and in the end the cheapest and best 
source of the material is the one that will 
be used in the trade. 

Some of the most experienced and best 
posted cement by-product potash manufac- 
turers contend that their product can com- 
pete with the European potash salts at pre- 
war prices. Granting this to be true, will 
the fertilizer manufacturers continue to 
patronize American potash producers? 
Generally speaking, fertilizer manufactur- 
ers have persistently maintained that the 
cement-kiln product was inferior to the 
German-made article. Whether this is true 


or not, the quantity produced by cement 
manufacturers does not begin to supply 
their wants and they will be compelled to 
turn to European sources for the bulk of 
the material if not by choice for all their 
supply. 

Against any Government protection of 
the new potash industry of this country we 
will have, in all probability, the full weight 
of the political influence of the fertilizer 
industry and perhaps of the agricultural 
interests as well. The fertilizer interests 
may be a powerful factor in influencing 
the agricultural element, as they have been 
in the past. 


Cement Companies and Fertilizer Manu- 
facture 

The other alternative is for cement man- 
ufacturers to make themselves virtually 
independent of fertilizer manufacturers by 
themselves engaging in the fertilizer busi- 
‘ness. At least one cement manufacturer, 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co., of Easton, 
Pa., has already done this successfully and 
has thereby assured itself of a future de- 
mand beyond the whims of the fertilizer 
interests. This is the history of the Alpha’s 
development: 

With a view to recovering this valuable 
by-product and at the same time utilize 
considerable heat that hitherto had gone 
to waste through the cement kilns, the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. early in 1917 
installed a recovery system at its No. 6 
Plant at Cementon on the Hudson River. 
This recovery installation has been in op- 
eration for some time but only recently has 
any announcement been made about the 
character of the product recovered, be- 
cause the Alpha Laboratory wanted to ex- 
periment extensively with it. 

The material recovered was found to 
contain a good percentage of both potash 
and lime, and the name ‘‘ Alpha Potash- 
Lime Fertilizer’’ was adopted. Alpha pot- 
ash-lime fertilizer is in the form of a fine 
powder, so fine that nearly all of it will 
pass the 200-mesh sieve. This is much 
finer than fertilizers generally. This fine- 
ness is a point in favor of the product be- 
cause it mixes more readily with the soil 
and is more readily assimilated by plant 
life. Following is a specimen analysis of 
this fertilizer: 


Per 

cent 
Peer ee ere 2 Se ee 20.20 
CJ OL LEON... a:0:0'9.0.0 605% SS eer 3.42 
Oxide of Alumina........ Ns vote, 564 a4 4d 11.68 
Calcium Carbonate....... OS si. 5'0:5. 4-05 8.70 
Calcium Oxide. ....iss00. ees 31.98 


Sulphuric Aci. ....665000% rere 8.79 
I ace see wan aie® | Ara ee 0.25 
DER ROW cae ec cct dcawta ee 0.04 
eo TBS eee OO a re 7.00 
Water-Soluble Potash.... K,O ........... 2.80 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the lime elements in the material reach a 
total of 40 per cent. The total potash 
shown by the foregoing is 7 per cent, of 
which 2.80 per cent is immediately soluble 
by water. The amount of soluble potash in 
the material varies, sometimes running as 
high as 4 per cent and dropping to 214 
per cent. Therefore, the Alpha Portland 
Cement Co. guarantees that this fertilizer 
gives a minimum of 2% per cent, although 
the average runs higher. The total of pot- 
ash as shown by some analyses of this prod- 
uct runs as high as 10 per cent, though no 
percentages except that of the soluble pot- 
ash is guaranteed. 

The fineness of the material puts it in 
ideal form for assimilation by crops, and 
experiments show that the portion of pot- 
ash which is not at once soluble in water 
becomes soluble gradually as it comes into 
contact with the acids of the soils. As an 
authority has recently expressed it: ‘‘ Al- 
though this recombined potash is not ex- 
tracted by the standard method of analysis 
for soluble potash used by the fertilizer in- 
terests it is really in an ideal form for as- 
similation by crops, because its slow solu- 
bility liberates the potash as needed and 
lessens loss through leaching.’’ 

At the present cost of potash fertilizer, 
Alpha potash-lime is on the market at a 
very attractive price. It offers an oppor- 
tunity to secure two valuable fertilizing 
elements—potash and lime—and while the 
remaining elements in the material are not 
of any special fertilizing value in soils, 
they have no detrimental effect and corre- 
spond to the ‘‘filler’’ that is a large part 
of every fertilizer. It is a well-known fact 
that the filler in fertilizers usually amounts 
to about 80 per cent of the whole. Com- 
pare the prices quoted on Alpha potash- 
lime fertilizer with the prices quoted on 
the regular commercial fertilizers contain- 
ing an equal amount of potash. 

Laboratory experiments have shown it 
to be possible to so concentrate Alpha pot- 
ash-lime as to secure crystals containing as 
high as 90 per cent of potassium sulphate, 
which is the form in which potash is usual- 
ly found in fertilizers. Nevertheless, the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. has deemed it 
desirable to market the product as a fer- 
tilizer in the form in which it is recovered 
from the kiln-stacks. 
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Early in the season of 1917 a consider- 
able quantity of Alpha potash-lime was 
sold in several of the Eastern States and 
the reports from its use have been very 
favorable. The fertilizer has been used 
on corn, buckwheat, potatoes and other 
c1ops all with equal success. 

Alpha potash-lime fertilizer is sold in 
bulk in earload lots and also in bags 
shipped in full or broken ecarload lots. The 
bags are not returnable. The bags contain 
60 lbs. net of the fertilizer. Dealers in 
Alpha cement receive orders. 

In using Alpha potash-lime fertilizer, a 
treatment of at least 500 to 800 lbs. per 
acre is advised, although this depends on 
the condition of the soil to be fertilized, 
and where the potash in the soil is almost 
entirely depleted, the application of the 
fertilizer should be heavier. At the rea- 
scnable price, the farmer can afford to use 
this material freely on many of his crops. 

Alpha potash-lime fertilizer has been reg- 
istered under the fertilizer laws of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. The company 
is selling the material at a basic price of 
$9 per ton—about the price of hydrated 
lime—in bulk with an extra charge for 
bags, if the shipment is so wanted. Nu- 
merous shipments have been made in bulk 
and no complaints have been received as 
to condition on receipt of shipment. 

While the company guarantees only 2% 
per cent water soluble potash there is 
good authority for holding that the remain- 
ing potash is gradually assimilated by the 
soil and not lost. The farmer gets his 
money’s worth in the potash and the lime 
is thrown in as a bonus. Moreover the 
presence of the lime probably results in 
releasing the balance of the potash. Ac- 
cording to the North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture (see Rock Propucts, Nov. 6, 
1918, page 30) ‘‘The action of lime on 
soils well stocked with potash results in 
the fixation of the lime and liberation of 
the potash. Bousingault found that where 
clover was limed there was present in the 
crop three times as much potash as in a 
similar crop unlimed.’’ 

The Alpha company can readily refine 
its product to a high grade salt that aver- 
ages about 42 per cent K,O, which under 
present conditions could be sold to com- 
mercial fertilizer manufacturers at a good 
profit. Nevertheless the company has pre- 
ferred to develop its own agricultural trade 
and in so doing has doubtless acted most 
wisely. 

Cement Manufacturer’s Selling Facilities 


The selling methods of the cement indus- 
try through the country dealer offers in 
almost every instance a ready-made or- 
ganization for handling a fertilizer side- 
line. The Alpha company has found its 
lime-potash fertilizer very popular with 
dealers. 

Add to this wonderful selling organiza- 
tion the remarkable promotion work done 
by the Cement Association in increasing 





the use of cement on the farm, and the ce- 
ment manufacturer may rest assured of en- 
tering the fertilizer field with a prestige 
and influence which will guarantee a future 
for the cement by-product potash industry, 
if the problem’ is taken up collectively. 
If the Alpha company can afford to sell 
a ton of valuable fertilizing elements re- 
covered as a by-product, for $9 a ton, it 
is apparent the fertilizer industry will have 


a considerable competitor to deal with, if 
the whole cement industry makes common 
cause with these pioneers who have laid 
the foundation of the American potash in- 
dustry. 

[For the data relating to the Alpha Port- 
land Cement Co. product, Rock PropuctTs 
is indebted to S. Roland Hall, Manager of 
the company’s Potash-Lime Fertilizer De- 
partment. | 








Louisiana Gravel Man for Joint 
Gravel and Stone Convention 
N a letter to Walter F. Jahncke, Chair- 

man of the Gulf States Division of the 

Building Materials Section of the War In- 

dustries Board, New Orleans, La., A. D. 

Alderson, Manager of the Tioga Gravel Co., 

Ltd., Alexandria, La., writes as follows: 
‘*Respecting your request for suggestions 





Stone Men — Attention! 
White Flag! Broken 


Sword! 
O-OPERATION hit Hun. Unit- 
® ed action won war. Out of em- 
pire wreck a white flag and broken 
sword are all that’s left to William 
Hohenzollern. 

For years Allies plodded on. Their 
battle line was bending. It was 
breaking. Different armies. Differ- 
ent leaders. Scattered effort. No re- 
sults. 

Then Foch was given right of way. 
Told to umpire game of war. Or- 
ganization wrought victory. Thrones 
crumbled. Crowns tumbled. World 
safe. Victor and vanquished agree 
that Organization turned trick. Bill 
will swear to it. 

Stone men should learn the lesson. 
Unite. Think and act together. Or- 
ganization, in peace or war, is san- 
ity and cents. 

Big road building program looms 
ahead. December 11 and 12, 1918, 
joint session Highway Industries 
Association and American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. 
’Twill be clearing house of good road 
sentiment. All states in conference 
at this meeting. Ways and means 
sought to crystalize public sentiment. 
Be there. Grind your own ax. Pour 
water on your own wheel. Put wheat 
in your own mill. Help to make this 
meeting of such size and power that 
the nation will hear and heed its 
verdict. 

Go to Chicago, if you have to bor- 
row the money. ‘‘Good-Roadsters’’ 


will be there. Quarry men will make 
wages sitting in the game. United, 
you prosper. 


A. P. Sandles, Secretary, 
National Crushed Stone Association. 











that might be of general interest along the 
lines mentioned, it seems to me, and I would 
suggest for the consideration of your com- 
mittee, a convention of sand and gravel 
and rock producers, to be held at New Or- 
leans, to discuss the various features of 
the business relating to the Southern Dis- 
trict especially, and the. problems of trans- 
portation, freight rates, ete. I believe a 
joint convention of gravel producers and 
rock producers would be beneficial, in that, 
matters affecting the interests of the two 
industries could be discussed frankly, and 
a feeling of friendliness instead of an- 
tagonism might be engendered to the bene- 
fit. of all producers. There will be an 
abundance of business of each line of prod- 
ucts, and there should be complete co-op- 
eration on the part of the material pro- 
ducers looking to the protection of the in- 
dustries represented, so that if necessary, 
sufficient influence could be brought to bear 
to give the Southern District a fair show. 

‘*There is one point on which both the 
gravel and the rock people can work in 
perfect harmony, that is, on good roads, 
and if we follow up the road building busi- 
ness already started, this will supply a 
market for all the gravel and stone both 
industries can possibly produce, and it will 
add greatly to the amount of concrete work 
done. Gravel is consumed for road build- 
ing and rock people will have that much 
more of a clear field and vice versa. Fur- 
thermore, our association will be dealing 
with public officials and enlisting the sup- 
port of all these officials and of the farm- 
ers throughout the country, thereby mak- 
ing the association much more powerful 
and influential. It seems to me, therefore, 
the part of wisdom for the two associations 
to get together and get busy on this work, 
as the time is now ripe.’’ 


Post Office Department May 


Get Army Trucks 
ASHINGTON—Airplanes and motor 
trucks not needed by the army after 

the conclusion of peace may be turned over 
to the postoffice department by the secre- 
tary of war under a provision of the post- 
office appropriation bill for the present 
fiseal year. 

If the parcels post system is expanded as 
it would be by the ownership and use of 
the many thousand army motor trucks the 
future of Federal aid for road improve- 
ment work would undoubtedly be assured. 
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All Rules and Regulations Restricting 
Construction Revoked or Modified 


War Industries Board, Fuel Administration and Railway Administration Act 


Promptly to 


VIDENTLY there is a lively apprecia- 
tion in Washington of the part that 
the revival of the building industries must 
play in the reconstruction era. The Rail- 
way Administration was the first Govern- 
ment bureau to act by removing all re- 
strictions on the use of open-top cars for 
stone, sand and gravel. 

The Fuel Administration promptly fol- 
lowed with the ruling that all limitations 
on the use of fuel in the production of 
building materials, including cement, lime, 
brick, hollow tile and lumber, have been 
removed, effective immediately. 

This is the first fuel restriction to be 
removed and is lifted that there may be 
nothing to hamper the production of con- 
struction materials for the rebuilding of 
devastated Europe and the completion of 
projects planned in this country but post- 
poned because of the war. 

At the same time, the War Industries 
Board announced that its rulings upon con- 
struction had been modified to permit the 
free operation of builders, so far as con- 
sistent with the plans of the War Depart- 
ment for rebuilding in Europe and limited 
only by the need for economy to meet the 
shortages of raw materials. The board has 
adopted the policy of gradually lifting the 
various restrictions and _  curtailments 
which have been ordered during the past 
year, with the view of bringing about as 
promptly as possible a return to normal 
conditions. 

The first restrictions to be modified were 
those on what had been termed non-war 
construction. The priorities division of the 
War Industries Board has announced the 
following new regulations: 

Modified Regulations on Construction 

**Section 5 of Revised Circular No. 21, is- 
sued by this Division as of date Oct. 15, 
1918, dealing with non-war construction, 
is hereby amended so as hereafter to read 
as follows: 

**Section 5. Construction projects not 
requiring permits or licenses from Non- 
War Construction Section—Construction 
projects falling within the following classi- 
fications are hereby approved, and no per- 
mits or licenses will be required therefor 
from the Non-War Construction Section: 

**1. Construction projects approved in 
writing by the Facilities Division of the 
War Industries Board. 

‘*2, All farm and ranch buildings, struc- 
tures or improvements. 

**3. All buildings, structures, roadways, 


plant facilities, or other construction proj- 
ects of every nature whatsoever, under- 
taken by the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, or by any rail or water trans- 
portation company, organization or utility 
(whether or not under the direction of such 
Administration) or by the American Rail- 
way Express Company, or by the owner or 
operator of any telegraph or telephone line. 

‘‘4, The construction, maintenance, im- 
provement or development, by federal, 
state or municipal authorities, of highways, 
roads, boulevards, bridges, streets, parks 
and playgrounds. 

‘*5, The construction, extension, im- 
provement, maintenance or repair of any 
public utility, including water supply sys- 
tems, sewer systems, light and power facil- 
ities and street and interurban railways. 

**6. The construction, extension or re- 
pairs of all irrigation and drainage proj- 
ects. 

**7, Construction of projects connected 
with the extension, expansion or develop- 
ment of mines of every character whatso- 
ever connected with the production and re- 
fining of mineral oils and of natural gas. 

**8. The construction, alterations or ex- 
tensions of, or repairs or additions to, 
plants engaged principally in producing, 
milling, refining, preserving, refrigerating 
or storing foods and feeds. 

**9. The construction of new, or the 
alterations or extensions of existing, school 
houses, churches, hospitals and federal, 
state or municipal buildings, involving in 
the aggregate a cost not exceeding $25,- 
000. 
**10. The construction of new buildings 
or structures not embraced in any of the 
foregoing classifications, or the repairs or 
additions to, or alterations or extensions of, 
existing buildings and structures, in either 
case involving in the aggregate a cost not 
exceeding $10,000. 

**11. The construction of new buildings 
or structures not embraced in any of the 
foregoing classifications, or the repairs or 
additions to, or alterations or extensions of, 
existing buildings or structures, in either 
case involving in the aggregate a cost not 
exceeding $25,000; when approved in writ- 
ing by the State Council of Defense or its 
duly authorized representative. 

**12, Buildings begun prior to September 
3, 1918, where a substantial portion of the 
building has already been constructed.’’ 
Restrictions on Manufacture of Materials 

All limitations on the production of 


Encourage Building Materials Industries 


cement, lime, hollow tile, lumber, brick and 
other building materials are removed, and 
the materials so produced may be sold and 
delivered for use in connection with any 
building project for which no permit or 
license is required under the revised regu- 
lations, or to any project authorized by 
permits or licenses issued thereunder. 

All limitations upon the production or 
use of lime or crushed or pulverized lime- 
stone in any form for agricultural uses have 
been removed. 

All dealers, wholesale and retail, in 
building materials, raw, semi-finished or 
finished, are relieved from the obligation 
to give and require pledges relating to such 
commodities, but materials shall not be 
sold and delivered for use in connection 
with any non-war construction projects 
save those for which no license or permit is 
required or those authorized by permit or 
license; manufacturers, however, will con- 
tinue to give pledges and comply with all 
pledges heretofore or hereafter given. 

The priorities division announces that, so 
far as practicable, it will assist the in- 
dustry in procuring materials, fuel, trans- 
portation and labor to enable it to increase 
its operations to normal limits as rapidly as 
conditions may permit. It is pointed out, 
however, that precedence must be given 
to industries having to do with the more 
vital matters of food and fuel, and mate- 
rials, equipment and supplies required for 
the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the 
devastated territories of Europe. 


Beginning Made on Labor Problem 


At a meeting attended by the Secretary 
of the Navy, the chairman of the Shipping 
Board, and the Secretary of War, it was de- 
cided, in view of the signature of the 
armistice, to issue immediate directions to 
cut out all Sunday work and overtime in 
Government construction and in Govern- 
ment-owned or controlled plants and plants 
producing war supplies. 

The readjustment of the labor and in- 
dustry of the country which has been oc- 
cupied in war work will be undertaken in 
conference with the Department of Labor 
and the War Industries Board, with a view 
to bringing about the readjustment with 
the least dislocation of labor and the 
greatest facility possible to be afforded for 
the re-establishment of industry. Many 
Government activities, like the shipbuild- 
ing industry, will continue uninterruptedly; 
others will be gradually readjusted. Mean- 
time, those who are employed by the Gov- 
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ernment or working on the production of 
Government supplies will probably con- 
tinue at their occupations. 


Cancellation of War Contracts 


Chairman Baruch has announced an 
agreement of all the war making branches 
of the government under which the can- 
cellation of war contracts will be reported 
to the War Industries Board ‘‘in order that 


materials, labor, and facilities may be 
diverted in orderly fashion to the civilian 
needs. ’’ 


The board also will advise the war mak- 
ing agencies on the cancellation of con- 
tracts in order to prevent sudden shut- 
down of factories. 


Many war industries probably will be 
transformed into reconstruction plants em- 


ploying as much labor and material as at 
present in manufacturing commodities de- 
manded by the huge program for the re- 
habilitation of Belgium, France, Serbia, 
and Russia at the expense of Germany. 

An enormous amount of steel will be re- 
quired for this purpose and the steel plants 
will be kept running on practically a war 
schedule to turn out the materials needed 
for the reconstruction work abroad. 


Agricultural Lime to the Front 


Director Camp of the Agricultural Bureau of the Lime Association Visits Experi- 
ment Stations—Results Are Gratifying 


OLLOWING the modification of Cir- 
F cular No. 9 of the War Priorities 
Board respecting the use of agricultural 
lime, which places the distribution and re- 
strictions of use up to the various state 
agricultural authorities, Director Henry 
M. Camp, of the Agricultural Bureau of 
the Lime Association, started immediately 
on a tour of the Eastern States Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. The results 
of this trip are very gratifying to agricul- 
tural lime producers in showing the strong 
hold that they are getting in agriculturai 
circles. 


Through Mr. Camp’s visit the State Ex- 
periment Stations are being informed fully 
of the various operating difficulties in the 
industry, under the existing emergency, 
with the view of having all extension 
workers, county agents, and others en- 
gaged in service to the farmers of the 
country, understand that only with a wider 
distribution of the agricultural demand for 
lime products can the industry supply such 
requirements. All Directors of Extension 
Service should urge farmers, through the 
medium of Farmers’ Institutes, various an- 
nouncements, and personal work, to order 
their Spring 1919 lime supply for delivery 
in December, January, and early Febru- 
ary, thereby relieving the usual heavy 
strain on the industry which occurs during 
the months of March, April and May of 
each year. A great many orders for agri- 
cultural lime, during the recent Fall lim- 
ing period were canceled because of in- 
ability of manufacturers to make ship- 
ments when desired by farmers. Under 
the present limited labor, coal and car sup- 
ply, it will be a physical impossibility for 
the lime industry to produce and move the 
spring orders for its products, unless a 
greater co-operation can be had from the 
farmer patrons whom the lime industry is 
trying so hard to serve. 

The emergency practice of winter liming, 
is also being discussed with the State Col- 
lege officials, as labor in winter time is like- 
ly to be more available for hauling and 
applying the lime. A survey of the recom- 
mendations of the Colleges shows that it is 
quite generally conceded by prominent 


agriculturists, that when the condition 
of the soil shows the need of lime, it is 
much better to apply the lime in the win- 
ter than to not apply it at all. 

These visits at the State Colleges will 
result in not only an adjustment of the 
situation, with respect to early ordering 
and delivery, but they will further bring 





LL restrictions on the manufac- 

ture and use of agricultural lime 
and limestone have been removed. 
All together now to Feed Starving 
Europe! The extending use of agri- 
cultural lime will help. 











these official agricultural institutions in 
closer touch with the distinet service that 
can be performed by the Lime Association, 
in seeing that the needs of the farmers 
are supplied in an efficient manner. 
Maryland Agricultural College 

Conference with officials of this college 
disclosed the belief by them, that the avail- 
ability of lime for soil treatment is most 
important at this time, in view of their rec- 
ommendation that new and worn out lands 
Le made productive through initial treat- 
ment with lime for the growing of legume 
crops. Dr. Patterson, director of the col- 
lege, maintains the position that lime is 
needed in the improvement of such lands, 
before any thought need be given to use 
of fertilizers, and that the farmers should 
be furnished with such amounts of lime as 
are shown to be required under their re- 
spective crop rotation methods; further 
there should be no interference with the 
annual liming practice, required under the 
rotation system. 

It was pointed out by Director Patterson, 
that the regular use of lime in connection 
with the maintenance of a_ sufficient 
amount of organic matter, was most im- 
portant, and that all regulations prescrib- 
ing the use of lime, with due regard to con- 
servation of fuel, labor, and car supply, 
should be governed by the necessity of its 
use in preserving the maximum production 
of crops, in response to the Government 
appeal for greater agricultural yields. It 
was agreed at this college, that through the 


medium of Farmers’ Institutes, monthly 
and special publications, and the personal 
work of County Agents, that farmers 
would be informed of their duty in antici- 
pating their lime requirements for the com- 
ing Spring and urged to order their sup- 
plies for delivery well in advance. The 
subject of early ordering of lime will be 
diseussed at farmers’ meetings, and will 
also be treated in articles published from 
time to time in the College Journal, and 
other efforts along these lines will be en- 
gaged in, in the hope that the delivery 
service required of our industry will be 
given reasonable co-operation. 


Delaware College of Agriculture 


Professor Hayward, director of the Ex- 
periment Station of this College, and Pro- 
fessor Grantham, director of the Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, were conferred with. 
Both officials were of the opinion that 
farmers of the state of Delaware were not 
using enough lime for the healthy produce- 
tion of crops, and that no interruption to 
its availability should take place. It was 
learned that some very important experi- 
mental work is being conducted at this sta- 
tion, with the use of legume crops and 
lime for supplying the nitrogen element of 
plant food. These tests disclose that the 
importance of regular liming under the rece- 
ognized crop rotation methods, is assured. 
Recommendations to the farmers of this 
state have been made by the station, to not 
overlook the practice of soil liming. 


Both Director Hayward and Professor 
Grantham agreed that farmers should be 
permitted to receive such amounts of lim- 
ing material as are shown to be required 
under their respective crop rotation sys- 
tems and that it had been learned through 
past experience by the college, that largely 
on account of the price and labor required 
to haul and apply it, the average farmer 
rarely purchased more lime than the con- 
dition of soils showed to be needed. The 
Delaware Station will begin the issue of a 
monthly publication to farmers in Novem- 
ber, 1918, when an article will appear on 
the urgency of the importance of the or- 
dering of lime, and the necessity of its 
continued use in the growing of crops re- 
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quiring a neutral or alkaline soil. As in 
the ease of the Maryland College, the 
subject of liming and early ordering will 
be touched upon at Farmers’ Institutes, 
and by County Agents in their personal 
work with farmers throughout the state. 
New Jersey and New England 

Dr. J. C. Lippman, director of the New 
Jersey State Experiment Station, holds the 
opinion that there is no restriction needed 
in the use of agricultural lime, because 
farmers do not buy more than they need. 
He believes further, in the early ordering 
of lime for agricultural purposes and will 
issue publicity on this point throughout the 
state of New Jersey. He proposes at an 


early date to have a conference with Coun- 
ty Agents and extension workers on the 
matter of the regulation of the use of lime, 
and also on the general subject of liming, 
encouraging farmers to use more of it than 
they have in the past. Dr. Lippmann was 
extremely pleased by the Lime Association 
offers of co-operation and promised to keep 
closely in touch with the association, as his 
efforts in this direction develop. 

At the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Dr. E. H. Jenkins, director, 
was strongly of the opinion that farmers 
should use much more lime and that no re- 
strictions on them were justified and that 
every effort should be made to bring about 


Southeastern Limestone Pro- 
ducers Association Meets 


Individual Members Ready 


to Assume 


Responsibility for 


Necessity of Product 


emi in Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 8, 
the Southeastern Limestone Producers’ 
Association passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

‘*Tt is the sense of this meeting that the 
recent ruling of the Priorities Board at 
Washington, D. C., incorporated in Circu- 
lar No. 9, dated Aug. 1, 1918, and pertain- 
ing to the distribution of all agricultural 
limestone, and particularly referring to 
the statement of Rhodes S. Baker, As- 
sistant Priorities Commissioner, interpret- 
ing and modifying the Circular No. 9 as 
follows: 

The state official having supervision of agri- 
cultural production, or sqil conservation 
(usually the State Director of Extension of the 
state where lands are situated), may supervise 
without direction or permit from this division 
the distribution and use of burnt lime and 
ground limestone for agricultural purposes, 
and any manufacturer, producer or dealer in 
burnt lime or ground limestone, may supply 
such products for agricultural purposes, under 
such ruling and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by such state officials. 

This modification of Circular No. 9 shall not 
be construed or interpreted as modifying in 
anywise the distribution of lime for use other 
than for agricultural purposes, which places 
the responsibility of the proper distribution of 
this limestone upon the State Director of 
Extension. 


‘*We feel that since the furnishing of 
certificates by the farmer for his require- 
ments as required, where he uses more 
than one ton of limestone, which certificate 
must be approved by the county agricul- 
tural agent and the State Director of Ex- 
tensions, places the burden upon the user 
that will materially curtail the use of agri- 
cultural limestone by the farmer, and con- 
sequently reduce the production of food 
stuffs. 

‘“WHEREAS— 

‘*We, the Southeastern Limestone Pro- 
cucers’ Association, desire to shift the re- 


sponsibility to the individual manufac- 
turer. Be it therefore resolved: 

‘‘That we recommend to the various 
State Directors of Extension that they 
place the manufacturer of agricultural 
limestone upon his honor, not to ship agri- 
cultural limestone for any other purpose 
except agricultural, and if orders should 
be received for this material, to be used 
for purposes other than agricultural, then 
the manufacturer will require from such 
purchasers, priority certificates. By doing 
this, we believe that we will be complying 
with the spirit of the Priorities Board or- 
der, as incorporated in this Circular No. 9, 
dated Aug. 1, 1918, and being in each re- 
spect in accordance with the ruling.’’ 

The rest of the meeting was devoted to 
a discussion of the possibilities of agri- 
cultural limestone in the South and of 
methods of sale and distribution. 


Following the meeting the party ad- 
journed to the Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, where an interesting in- 
spection was made of the research work 
done there under the supervision of Prof. 
W. H. MacIntire. Some of the principal 
experiments are with the effects of various 
soil treatments of lime and limestone. 


After luncheon the party was driven to 
Mascott, Tenn., where the big stone plant 
of the American Ballast Co. was inspected. 
This company also operates an experi- 
mental farm, well stocked with native cat- 
tle, the object of which is to provide an 
example of good farming methods for the 
country roundabout. For their splendid 
eutertainment the party was indebted to 
Thos. McCroskey, general manager of the 
American Ballast Co. Among the guests 
were J. C. King, president of the National 
Agricultural Limestone Association and 
G. J. Wilder, its secretary. 


continued and uninterrupted use of lime on 
the lands of Connecticut. He offered to 
help in efforts in this behalf. At the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College, Dr. H. J. 
Baker, director of the Extension Service, 
and I. J. Davis, were in full and complete 
accord with the Lime Association in this 
matter. They both felt that demonstra- 
tions on farms in Connecticut were of im- 
portance and plot tests were exceedingly 
necessary. They said that no restrictions 
would be placed on Connecticut farmers in 
the use of agricultural lime and that this 
fact would be published throughout the 
state in the form of an order to County 
Agents to this effect. 


New York State Agricultural 
Authorities Confer with 
Limestone Producers 


CONFERENCE was held at the Lafay- 
A ette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 12, at 
the call of Professor Fippin, New York 
State Agricultural College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, to discuss the new ruling of the 
Priorities Board on agricultural lime and 
limestone. 

The morning session of the meeting was 
taken up by the manufacturers, who pre- 
sented their arguments against the farmer 
being required to fill out a certificate be- 
fore securing his limestone. 

The State Directors of Extension felt, 
however, that it was necessary for them to 
take some action relative to the modified 
ruling in Cireular No. 9, of the Priorities 
Division of the War Industries Board, 
therefore, the meeting was adjourned at 
12:30 p. m. in order to give this committee 
of State Extension Directors an opportu- 
nity to present their requirements. 

At luncheon all were the guests of the 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co. 

At 2:30 a. m. the Extension Committee 
reported with a recommendation that the 
manufacturers on and after Nov. 15 be re- 
quired to fill out blank forms in duplicate, 
showing the amount of burnt lime, ground 
lime and ground limestone produced and 
to whom and where shipped, not later than 
from the Ist to tne 10th of the following 
month. 

One copy of this report will go to the 
State Director, the other one to the county 
agent of the county in which these mate- 
rials are shipped. This will give to the 
State Directors and county agents valua- 
ble data and will, no doubt, be for the 
benefit of all, inasmuch as their interests 
are one. At the present time this only ap- 
plies to Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 

The manufacturers at this meeting 
urged uniformity of regulations all over 
the United States, and Professor Fippin 
has been advised to get out a circular let- 
ter to all other State Directors of Exten- 
sion, advising them of the action taken 
at this meeting and expressing the hope 
that they would likewise see fit to adopt 
the same form of regulation. 
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Decarbonation of Dolomite Limestone 
in the Rotary Kilns 


Results of Experiments at Cedar Hollow Plant of the Charles Warner Company 


O DETERMINE if possible the points 
at which decarbonation of our stone 
commences and the point at which it is 
complete, it was decided to investigate the 
contents of our rotary kiln during a recent 
shut down. This work was undertaken 
with no intention of making a scientific re- 
search, but merely as a matter of general 
plant information. Results alone are given, 
and these are published only as a matter of 
general information for those who may be 
calcining limestone in a rotary kiln. 

The limestone used in our kiln is the well 
known Cedar Hollow stone crushed to pass 
a l-in. screen. All fine material (screen- 
ings) is removed. 

The rotary kiln is of the usual type used 
in cement practice 150 ft. long by 6 ft. 6 
in. inside the lining, which is of clay brick 
well grouted with cement. The inclination 
is % in. per foot*. The kiln rotates nor- 
mally at the rate of one revolution in one 
minute and forty seconds. The feed is 
continuous, and the output of the kiln aver- 
ages 100 tons of burned lime per 24 hours. 

Firing is by producer gas from two Chap- 
man producers rated to gasify 18 tons of 
coal each per 24 hours. The fuel used is 
a low sulphur semi-gas coal, averaging 
about 30 per cent volatile combustible mat- 
ter. 

It has been impossible to secure accurate 
temperature measurements inside the kiln 
proper. The temperature of the gas taken 
at the port just before its entrance to the 
kiln varies from 1,500 deg. F. to 1,600 deg. 
F., while the temperature of the stack 
gases, taken in the dust chamber at a point 
where they are undiluted by cold air, 
varies from 1,100 deg. F. to 1,300 deg. F. 

The stone is present in the kiln to a depth 
of 12 or 14 in., and samples were taken from 
a point about 3 in. below the surface to the 
bottom of the mass. Only clean lumps % 
in. or larger were taken for the sample. 
Samples were taken at the intervals speci- 
fied in the table, starting at the discharge 
end of the kiln, Each sample was analyzed 
for carbon dioxide, examined macroscop- 
ically and miscroseopically. 

Macroscopic Examination 

The sample taken at 0 ft. (discharge end) 
showed no evidence of core when the lumps 
were broken open. The CO, content is ap- 
parently due to recarbonation from the air. 

The sample taken at 10 ft. showed slight 
evidence of core. The quantity of core in- 
creased in each sample up to the sample 


*This is greater than is usual in cement 
practice. 





By E. E. Eakins 
Chemist, Chas. Warner Co., Devault, Pa. 








CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
Distance Percent CO, 
et BEEF PETS ere ee 1.02 
SR Leste vaedn nee cae 2.35 
CO ee eer 4.68 
RD eer eee 21.46 
oO eae 37.12 
tee. wawihananedacadanes 42.20 
1 er eee ore ries 42.92 
1 ee ee ee 42.96 
Peas ech sasecunicss vices 43.09 











taken at 40 ft., which was hard like stone 
but lacked the full crystalline character of 
limestone. 

From 40 ft. to 75 ft. the similarity in ap- 
pearance of the samples to limestone pro- 
gressively increased, and at the latter point 
the material was apparently unchanged 
limestone. 


Microscopic Examination in Polarized 
Light 

In addition to the chemical analysis re- 
corded above, all samples were examined 
under the microscope, with very interest- 
ing results. 

The sample taken at 125 ft. was com- 
pletely crystalline in character, excepting 
a small amount of impurities, and corre- 
sponded in all respects to our raw stone. 

At 100 ft. the quantity of non-crystalline 
amorphous matter showed a slight increase, 
due to the decomposition of some mag- 
nesium carbonate. 

From 100 ft. to 30 ft. the amorphous ma- 
terial progressively increased in quantity, 
and at 30 ft. the first evidence of free CaO 
was obtained.t The quantity of free CaO 
then increased rapidly to the 0 ft. mark 
where it reached its maximum. 

At 10 ft. there was very slight evidence 
of crystalline CaCO,. 

At 0 ft. there was no evidence of erystal- 
line CaCOQ,. 

Comparison of Results 

The results of the microscopic examina- 
tion and chemical analysis check reason- 
ably closely. 

An average analysis of the stone supplied 
the rotary kiln would be as follows: 


CaO 29.12% 
MgO 19.40% 
co, 44.22% 





+ The presence of free lime was deter- 


mined by refractive index and also by treat- 
ment of sample on the slide with White’s 
solution, and the subsequent production of 
strongly double refracting needles of cal- 
cium phenolate. 


This percentage of CaO requires 22.88 
per cent CO, for conversation into CaCO,, 
while the MgO requires 21.34 per cent CO, 
for conversion into MgCO,. 


At 40 ft. from the discharge end, the 
contents of the kiln show 37.12 per cent 
CO, present, or more than enough to satisfy 
all the CaO. 


At 30 ft. from the discharge end, the 
contents of the kiln show 21.46 per cent 
CO, present or less than the quantity neces- 
sary to satisfy all the CaO. 


The microscope shows that no free lime 
is present 40 ft. from the discharge, but 
that considerable free lime is present 30 
ft. from the discharge. 


Conclusions 


From the above results, we may then 
draw the following conclusions: 


1. The first decomposition of the stone 
takes place about 100 ft. from the discharge 
end of the kiln. 


2. This decomposition is entirely of mag- 
‘nesium carbonate, and increases gradually 
until a point is reached between 30 and 
40 ft. from the discharge, where the CaCO, 
first decomposes and free lime is obtained. 


3. The production of CaO in our rotary 
kiln takes place entirely in the last 30 or 
40 ft. of the length of the kiln, and is not 
complete until the last 10 ft. of the kiln is 
reached. 


Lime Men Work on Plaster 


Sand Specification 


ORMAN G. HOUGH, chief of the Con- 
N struction Bureau of the Lime <Asso- 
ciation, has been charged by Committee 
C-7 on Lime of the American Society for 
Testing Materials with recommending a 
standard sand for plastering purposes, and 
he is devoting considerable study to the 
matter at this time. The first step is to 
analyze sand generally for plastering pur- 
poses in the larger markets. Requests for 
5-lb. samples have been made from New 
York City, Philadelphia, Wilmington, At- 
lanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Kansas City producers. All other sand pro- 
ducers who make a good grade of plaster- 
ing sand used in markefs other than those 
mentioned, that ean be used in this study, 
are invited to send 5-lb. samples to the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, 40th and But- 
ler-sts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Production of Lime in the United States 


HE FINAL FIGURES for lime burned 
fa and sold in the United States in 1917 
are 3,786,364 short tons, valued at $23,- 
807,877, as determined by G. F. Loughlin, 
United States Geological Survey. This is 
a small increase over the estimate made in 
February, which was based on returns re- 
ceived from the principal producers, but it 
represents a decrease of 7 per cent from 
the total for 1916, which was 4,073,433 short 
tons. In spite of the decrease in quantity 


there was an increase in value of 28.6 per 
cent over that in 1916. Only 595 plants 
were in operation in 1917 in comparison 
with 778 in the previous year. The average 
price per ton, which for a number of years 
has been within a few cents of $4, rose to 
$6.29 in 1917. 
Marketed More Than 50,000 Tons 

The following table shows the output of 
all States that marketed more than 50,000 
short tons: 


Lime Produced in 1917 








Total Lime Hydrated Lime 
State— Tons Value Tons Value 

PER. oic05i05cawses ehonaeaenen 936,209 $ 5,900,056 142,254 $ 974,936 
EO sh tiny Sara stem ee men 479,856 2,975,466 316,252 2,038,944 
ee See ee ee ee 307,195 1,820,446 7,393 46,864 
ME WERIEID » 0 os edn cewansinnssakmene 245,569 1,268,343 51,545 274,718 
ee Cn te enon 234,936 1,435,914 32,120 219,600 
SPD: cv dicticcunenais Paine oo Ree 169,650 1,037,578 (*) by 
PR ic inae Rie sane enuk Soe eons 135,920 892,682 ‘Gea, ) 
POUND 65 535166 sina suGg wowersGianecene 134,937 916,569 (*) Get 
INIA 06.505 06. bad ea SERWeeke se ROSIEEe 694,576 20,580 143,133 
PROMO: K ci9i5.65.50ie-sinrcwiweiaisnaieene eoen 124,199 Covet = = isa a inc ec 
IN 5a senicaissinn pip aRinchie'ng ee Rasen 118,530 646,555 21,867 134,835 
RO. a Le ee ee ae 108,788 892,855 8,562 58,852 
Ce EOL TL Ra 101,836 504,599 18,594 126,455 
SE ioe cab eniss sansoxueaceenes 83,409 501,320 (*) ) 
IR soni uineuenihaniaukae antes 78,401 597,528 3,512 31,529 
ry ree eee ree 66,744 383,211 6,541 48,089 
NI os icinin sastaatdacghca ais 64,389 492,678 (*) (*) 
PT al a is, 5inis nites Madea ows Se ae eIS 52,742 361,308 13,999 93,861 
RRM PIUNDOO 5 ii sind cd awa ese Meee 209,967 1,535,382 65,938 451,188 

3,786,364 $23,807,877 709,157 $4,643,004 


* Included in ‘‘ Other States.’’ 


The quantity of hydrated lime manufac- 
tured and sold in 1917 was 709,167 short 
tons, valued at $4,643,004, in comparison 
with 717,382 tons in 1916, valued at $3,- 
626,998. This represents a decrease of 1.5 
per cent in quantity and an increase of 28 
per cent in value. The average price per 
ton of hydrated lime was $6.54 in 1917, an 
increase of $1.48 over the average price of 
1916. The hydrated lime sold for use in 
buildings amounted to 402,223 tons, and 
that sold for use in agriculture to 177,815 
tons, slight decreases from the previous 
year. There were 90 hydrating plants in 
operation. 


Lime Sold in 1917, in Short Tons 
Total Hydrated 


Lime Lime 
ne KORTE EEE 1,313,597 402,223 
PRGRING ide piste sien QOR OTE. «av ewer 
Chemical works ..... 772,787 52,255 
re 355,768 6,728 
Sugar factories ..... 47,546 5,227 
AMO PLOR) 65 55) 5.0's' sie vie 66,629 13,979 
Glass factories ...... 60,624 3,277 
Agriculture 2... ..%» 488,297 177,851 


Dealers and others... 471,244 47,653 





3,786,468 709,157 


There was a decrease in the quantity 
used for building and for agriculture, and 
an increase in that used for fluxing, chem- 
ical work, paper mills, and tanneries. 








Hydrated Lime in Concrete 
Roads 


NDER the above title the construction 

bureau of the Lime Association, of 
which Norman G. Hough is chief, has is- 
sued an attractive eight-page booklet. The 
contents are extracts from a report of the 
Delaware State Highway Department. In 
explanation of this booklet Mr. Hough 
writes: 


The bulletin gives the results of the 
first test that has been conducted to show 
the effect of hydrated lime in concrete 
when placed under actual field conditions. 

The effect of the hydrated lime seems 
rather remarkable, but when one considers 
the detrimental effect that excessive quanti- 
ties of water have on the ultimate strength 
of concrete and that any decrease of excess 
water manifests itself by an increase in 
strength, the results are quite logical. 

The increase in strength can undoubtedly 
be assigned to two reasons: 

First, as the hydrated lime was increased, 
the flowabilitv and workability of the mix- 
ture was improved to such an extent as to 
permit it being placed with a lesser quan- 
tity of mixing water than that required for 
the concrete without lime. 

Second, hydrated lime is of an hygro- 
scopic nature and absorbs water at the time 
of mixing. This water is held mechanically 
by the lime, but it cannot be utilized in any 
chemical combination while the lime is hard- 
ening. The cement, however, has a chem- 
ical attrection for moisture during the sea- 
soning period which is much stronger than 
the mechanical attraction of the lime. The 


moisture is therefore drawn from the lime 
and utilized by the cement in the process 
of more nearly complete hydration, thus re- 
sulting in increased strength. 

With these two statements the increases 
in strength shown are explained. The 
Highway Department of Delaware are large 
users of hydrated lime in concrete, hence 
the reason for their conducting the investi- 
gation. 

As mentioned above, this is the first test 
published on this subject which indicates 
the performance of hydrated lime in field 
practice, and this makes the information so 
much more valuable. It has been the con- 
tention of those who have closely studied 
this subject, that the true value of hydrated 
lime in concrete is not so pronounced in 
laboratory work, the reason for which is 
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fully covered on the last page of the 
pamphlet, but in field practice, the condi- 
tions being vastly different than in the 
laboratory, the possibility for improvement 
is much greater, and a material having the 
properties of hydrated lime has a much bet- 
ter opportunity to do its work. 


Mr. Hough’s booklet should result in 
greatly extending the use of hydrated lime 
in concrete road work—a field which has 
hitherto been the subject of considerable 
controversy. 


Production of Lime in British 
Columbia 

REPORT on the rock products and 

building materials of British Columbia 
for 1917 has been issued. The manufacture 
of lime was conducted in a small way at a 
large number of points in the province but 
only on the coast has any attempt been 
made at more extensive operation. 

In the neighborhood of Victoria, on Es- 
quimalt Harbor, three kilns are in opera- 
tion and there are three kilns on Saanich 
arm. On Texada island (in addition to the 
old plant at Marble Bay), a new and ex- 
tensive plant was erected at Blubber Bay 
a few years ago. 

The limestone being used is of excep- 
tional purity, but in some instances the 
limestone beds are cut by igneous dykes 
which have to be rejected, and this some- 
what increases the cost of quarrying. 
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Production of Native Magnesite Falls Off 
Substitutes Are Used 


Industry in California and Washington Suffers from Long FB reight Haul—Analyses 


CCORDING to R. W. Stone, of the 
United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, the production of 
magnesite in the six months ending June 
30, 1918, was about 93,700 short tons, of 
which California produced more than half. 
According to the best figures available 
the California output was about 47,600 tons 
of crude magnesite and the Washington 
output was 46,100 tons. Only two compa- 
nies were producing in Washington, and 
one of these stopped quarrying from Febru- 
ary to May in order to enlarge its calcining 
plant and develop the deposit. The rate of 
production in California is about 50 per 
cent less than in 1917, and the rate in 
Washington is about 88 per cent of that of 
last year. The output of California in the 
second half of 1918 will probably be no 
larger than in the first half, but that of 
Washington may be much larger, for devel- 
opment has now reached a stage where rock 
can be quarried, calcined, and shipped at an 
increased rate. The production for the en- 
tire year may be about 225,000 tons, as 
against 316,000 tons in 1917. 
Freight Rate Reduces Demand 

The increased freight rate and the im- 
portation of magnesite from Canada have 
greatly reduced the demand for California 
magnesite for use as a refractory material, 
so that all the small and some of the large 
producers have stopped work, and the oth- 
ers are operating with reduced force. 

Some manufacturers of refractory prod- 
ucts in the eastern states who used large 
quantities of California and Washington 
magnesite in 1917 are now using a consid- 
erable quantity of Canadian magnesite in- 
stead of the more expensive domestic ma- 
terial. The Canadian magnesite, which 
comes from Grenville, Quebec, is erystal- 
line, but it carries a high percentage of 
lime. Extensive masses of Canadian mag- 
nesite average from 7 to 10 per cent of 
lime. It can be delivered by boat to Buf- 
falo, Cleveland and Chicago at much lower 
cost than magnesite can be brought from 
California and Washington, and is being 
substituted for the higher grade domestic 
material. 


Importations Increasing 

In 1917 this country imported 2,148 tons 
of Canadian calcined magnesite, and in the 
first five months of 1918 we imported 5,809 
tons. The imports of calcined magnesite 
from Canada in April, 1918, were more 


than the total imports from Canada in 1917, 


of Native Magnesites 








Analysis of crude and calcined magnesite from California and Washington. 
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40 feet ‘of quarry 18 miles west of Springdale, Stevens County, Wash. 


ley, Napa County; Cal 
ed Mountain, Santa Clara County, Cal. 


feet inside tunnel, 


Santa Clara County, Cal 














and the imports in May nearly equaled 
those of the previous year. 


Analyses of Magnesite 

In the summer of 1917 Mr. Stone visited 
the magnesite field in Washington and 
many of the fields in California and col- 
lected samples for analyses. Of the 29 
samples analyzed 24 were crude magnesite 
and 5 were calcined. 

The results of the analyses made in the 
laboratory of the United States Geological 
Survey are given in the adjoining table: 

This is the largest number of official 
analyses of California and Washington 
magnesite that has yet been published. Of 
all the California magnesite here shown, 
that of the White Rock mine, Napa Coun- 
ty, Cal., is highest in iron content and at 
the same time reasonably low in silica and 
lime. Material from two small properties 
(Nos. 17 and 18) in Santa Clara County 
carries as much iron, but one is high in 
silica and the other is high in lime. The 
White Rock mine is supplying much of the 
calcined magnesite used by steel mills on 


the Pacific coast. Some of the California 
magnesite that is very high in silica is 
used for plastic purposes and is said to be 
satisfactory. 
Washington Magnesite Crystalline 
Washington magnesite is crystalline, like 
marble or dolomite, and unlike the non- 
crystalline California magnesite. Many 
analyses of Washington magnesite made by 
reputable chemists have shown 1 to 3 per 
cent of calcium oxide, 1 to 2 per cent of 
iron oxide, and silica commonly between 2 
and 6 per cent. It should not be concluded 
from the analyses herewith that the mag- 
nesite from the Finch quarry (23) is com- 
monly so low in silica or that from the 
Allen quarry (25) commonly so high as 
shown. The magnesite represented by 
analyses 28 and 29 was considered inferior 
and production at the U. S. Magnesite Co. 
quarry discontinued after a few weeks. 


Do not forget that War Savings Stamps 
are not for children only. Most of the 
squandering is done by the grown-ups. 
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Two New Silica Sand Associations 


Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania Producers Organized in American Sand 
Association—Illinois Men Organize 


ORE EVIDENCE of the good which 
M the win-the-war spirit of co-operation 
did for rock products producers are two re- 
cently organized silica sand producers’ as- 
sociations. The oldest of these is the 
American Sand Association with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, Ohio, and the most re- 
cent the Silica Sand Producers’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois, with headquarters at Ot- 
tawa, Ill., the home of the famous ‘‘stand- 
ard Ottawa sand.’’ 

The American Sand Association is an 
outgrowth of the old Ohio Sand Traffic As- 
sociation. It is an association of both sil- 
ica and gray iron molding sand producers. 
Membership is largely confined to producers 
in Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. The 
present membership numbers about 25 and 
there is a steady healthful growth predict- 
ed. Meetings are held every month, alter- 
nately in Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

Besides the active members there are as- 
sociate members in the East and as far 
West as Chicago. In all about 70 plants 
supplying the iron and steel trade with 
gray iron and steel molding sands are rep- 
resented in the association. 


The object of the association as stated 
in the preamble of its constitution is: 

‘‘To maintain and improve the quality 
of their commodities, to encourage effi- 
ciency of production and more scientific 
methods of marketing, to secure equitable 
freight rates and classifications, to dis- 
seminate proper credit information, to 
foster and promote harmony and friendly 
relations and the exchange of ideas among 
producers, and to do generally those things 
which shall place the industry on a more 
substantial and prosperous basis.’’ 


An open price policy, similar to that of 
the Eastern Crushed Stone Association, is 
incorporated in the constitution of the as- 
sociation. Any individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion, actively engaged in the manufacture 
of silica and production of moulding sand, 
is eligible to active membership in this as- 
sociation, provided the conduct of his or 
its business accords with the requirements 
and standards set forth in the Constitution 
and By-Laws. The dues of active members 
are $25 a year and such tonnage assess- 
ments as may be necessary to carry on the 
work of the association. 

The constitution makes it the duty of 
every member to promptly harmonize his 
cost-finding system with the ‘‘Base Plan 
for Cost Findings’’ of the Association. For 
failure to live up to the constitution and 
admirable code of ethics, printed herewith, 
a member forfeits his membership. 

The officers of the American Sand As- 


sociation are: H. C. Koontz, president, of 
the Superior Sand Co., Cleveland, Ohio; H. 
C. Leonard, first vice-president, of the 
Oliver Silica Sand Co., Massillon, Ohio; M. 


McC. Everhard, second vice-president, of 
the Everhard Co., Massillon, Ohio; Hubert 
B. Fuller, secretary-treasurer, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Ottawa Silica Sand Producers 
Organize Locally 


TTAWA, Ill.—Exigencies of war and 

the vision of post-war business devel- 
opment brought together in the Ottawa 
silica district recently a number of the 
leading producers of silica sand, who had 
learned by their own experience and by ob- 
servation that organization is one of the 
surest means of bringing about the great- 
est good to an industry. The result was The 





CODE OF ETHICS 
OF 
THE AMERICAN SAND ASS’N. 


1. That it is not the desire of this 
Association to require of its members 
any acts which will, in any way, in- 
fringe upon the laws of this country. 

2. That the Association condemns, 
in no uncertain terms, the practice 
of accepting orders for larger quanti- 
ties of silica or moulding sand than 
can be delivered with reasonable 
asurance, 

3. That this Association condemns 
the practice of ‘‘knocking’’ competi- 
tors’ materials or casting aspersions 
that may be detrimental to the gen- 
eral silica and moulding sand busi- 
ness, and recommends that its mem- 
bers insist that their employees and 
selling connections refrain therefrom. 

4. That this Association condemns 
the practice of continued solicitation 
of a prospect after it becomes an 
order, and recommends that its mem- 
bers and their salesmen cease all 
selling efforts as soon as an actual 
sale is made. 

5. That this Association condemns 
the practice of misleading advertis- 
ing and misrepresentation as to qual- 
ity of material. 

6. That this Association condemns 
the practice of selling sand without 
first knowing positively the exact 
cost price, and favors a uniform cost 
accounting system. 











Silica Sand Association of Illinois which 
is now in the process of formation. 

J. F. Blakeslee of the Utica White Sand 
Co. of Utica, has been acting chairman, 
pending the election of permanent officers 
and the engagement of a paid executive 
secretary. Paul G. Bechtner of the Higby 
Canyon Sand Co., who had been acting sec- 
retary and treasurer, is now in an army 
training camp. 

Ten producing companies along the Chi- 
eago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, the 
Illinois & Michigan Canal and the Illinois 
river have joined the association and are 
giving it hearty support. They include 
producers of all the varieties and grades of 
silica sand: blast, glass, molding, core, fur- 
nace bottom and some special grades. 

Headquarters have been established in 
the Central Life building, Ottawa, Ill. 


The Ottawa district is world famed be- 
cause of its high quality of silica sand. 
Its activities center in the eight or ten 
miles between Ottawa and Utica in which . 
area the ten companies mentioned have 
their pits. Buffalo Rock also comes within 
this area close to Utica, an elevation that 
contains also deposits of yellow clay shale, 
bluish gray shale or soapstone, coal and 
fire clay. St. Peter’s sandstone, which out- 
erops in this district, furnishes all the 
varieties of silica sand. 

‘¢We want all the advantages that an 
organization can give us in protecting our 
interests where they may need protection, 
and in furthering our collective business 
interests,’’ said Mr. Blakeslee to a Rock 
Propucts representative. ‘‘That all our 
objects may be maintained we have estab- 
lished a headquarters and have been seek- 
ing a man to serve as paid executive secre- 
tary and traffic man.’’ 

R. I. Thornton of the Illinois Valley 
Silica Co., said that Ottawa silica is being 
shipped all over the western hemisphere. 

‘«Bv the end of the year there will have 
been shipped from this district,’’ said Mr. 
Thornton, ‘‘ 60,000 carloads. We confident- 
ly expect to ship 100,000 carloads yearly 
with the proper kind of promotional work.’’ 
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Production of Granite for Building 
Stone Falls Off 


Cut-Stone Business of Quarrymen Suffers Acutely from Decreased 


Building 


HE total value of granite sold for 
building stone in 1917 was $2,881,128, 
a decrease of $1,083,305, or 27 per cent, 
compared with 1916. The rough stone sold 
was valued at $590,310, which was $312,736, 
or 35 per cent less than in 1916; the dressed 
or manufactured stone was valued at $2,- 
290,818, which was $770,569, or 25 per cent 
less than in 1916. Accurate figures show- 
ing quantities are not yet available, but 
owing to a general increase in price the 
decrease in percentage of output was con- 
siderably more than that in value. 

The statistics given were compiled un- 
der direction of G. F. Loughlin, of the 
United States Geological Survey, in eco- 
operation with the National Building Gran- 
ite Quarries’ Association and the State 
Geological Surveys of Georgia, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jexsey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Wisconsin. 

Sales of granite for building were re- 
ported from 26 states in 1917 compared 
with 28 in 1916. Massachusetts, with a 
total value of $646,506, and Maine, with 
$525,604, ranked first and second. New 
Hampshire, second in rank in 1916, was 
third in 1917, with a value of $337,233. 
Massachusetts, with $132,700, and Maine, 
with $100,941, were the only States whose 
sales of rough granite exceeded $100,000 
in 1917, and each of these showed a de- 
crease of about one-third compared with 
1916. New Hampshire followed with $78,- 
484, a gain of about one-quarter. Pennsyl- 
vania, which ranked first in sales of rough 
granite in 1916, with a value of $224,360, 
was credited with only $87,978 in 1917. 
The few other States that showed gains 
had values of less than $15,000. 

In sales of dressed granite also Massa- 
chusetts, with $513,806, and Maine, with 
$424,663, were the leading States. Maine, 
however, has made continuous gains in 
1916 (2 per cent) and 1917 (55 per cent), 
whereas Massachusetts in the same years 
has suffered losses of 17 per cent and 19 
per cent, respectively. North Carolina’s 
output, chiefly stone for mausoleum work, 
though classed previously as building stone, 
has been transferred to monumental stone, 
the class in which it more properly belongs. 
New Hampshire, Vermont, California, 


Georgia, Rhode Island and Minnesota had 
values in excess of $100,000 in 1917. Of 
these Georgia made gains in the last two 
years, its value for 1917 nearly doubling 
that of 1915, and Rhode Island more than 
tripled its value for 1916. 


The other 


Activity 


States named showed decreases of 10 to 50 
per cent. 

The reduced output during the last year 
was due to a marked increase in the cost 
of labor, material, and freight. The gen- 
eral average increase was probably about 
30 per cent, but some items increased much 
more. 

Prices increased, though in most places 
not in proportion to the increase in costs. 
Some producers reported an increase of 20 
to 30 per cent. One company in Maine re- 
ported an increase of 50 per cent, and two 
companies in New Jersey an increase of 100 
per cent for rough stone. A few compa- 
nies in New Hampshire, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia reported no in- 
crease in price. 

The demand was prevailingly small, 
owing to a general curtailment in the eree- 
tion of both Government and private build- 
ings in which granite is ordinarily used. 
This curtailment in turn was caused by a 
shortage of labor for building, a shortage 
of other building materials, and the in- 
creased price of these materials and of 
building stone. New York’s marked de- 
crease was largely due to the completion of 
the Kensico dam, for which a considerable 
quantity of granite was sold in 1916. One 
producer in Wisconsin attributed decreased 
demand in part to eastern competition, and 
two small producers in Massachusetts com- 
plained of competition with artificial sub- 
stitutes for granite. The adverse condi- 
tions compelled several quarries in differ- 
ent parts of the country to suspend opera- 
tions. 

One company each in California, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania, report- 
ed that the demand in 1917 equaled that in 
1916, and a few companies in Rhode Island, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Colorado report- 
ed that it was even better. Some of these, 
however, particularly those in Maryland, 
could not take advantage of the favorable 
demand, owing to shortage of labor and 
ears. The increase in Georgia, Maine and 
Rhode Island was due mainly to an increase 
in the production of a single company in 
each state. Arizona reported the sale of 
considerable granite in both 1916 and 1917. 

As building operations were very active 
early in 1917, the curtailment in them not 
becoming marked until about midsummer, 
the production in 1917 may be considered 
an average between very good and very 
poor. The period of severe depression con- 
tinued through the first six months of 1918, 
and as there is no prospect of early im- 


provement the production of building 
stone, as well as of other materials that 
are used mainly in buildings of the bet- 
ter classes, will probably be considerably 
less in 1918 than in 1917. The present 
abnormal period, in which most of the 
buildings erected are temporary, will prob- 
ably be followed by a period in which per- 
manent buildings architectural 
merit will be constructed, and this change 
will be reflected in a rapid recovery of the 
building granite industry. 


of high 


Rock-Product Fertilizers 
PT.HE ‘‘ American Fertilizer Handbook’’ 

for 1918, has been issued. It contains 
the usual directories of fertilizer companies 
and manufacturers of fertilizer machinery. 
This issue is of particular interest to rock 
products producers for the very complete 
summary on Potash, by H. 8S. Gale, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, and for the article 
on the ‘‘Use of Lime in Agriculture’’ by 
John H. Voorhees, former Agronomist, 
Agricultural Lime Bureau of the National 
Lime Manufacturers’ Association, at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Gale’s article on potash covers 14 
pages and gives an excellent summary of 
the development of this industry in the 
United States. In 1916 potash from alunite 
and silicate rocks amounted to 1,850 tons, 
valued at nearly $1,000,000. Twice that 
amount was produced from natural salts or 
brines, but these sources are short-lived and 
if we are to have a permanent potash in- 
dustry in this country it must in the end be 
a rock products industry. 

Mr. Voorhees’ article on agricultural 
lime is in a similar vein to his articles in 
Rock Propucts of Feb. 27, 1918, and Dee. 
19, 1917. Lime manufacturers are for: 
tunate to have such a favorable account 
of the agricultural value of lime published 
in handbook devoted chiefly to the com- 
mercial fertilizer interests. 


Half-Year Statistics on Produc- 
tion of Potash 

HE statistics of the production of pot- 
T ash for the first six months of 1918 re- 
ceived by the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, to date 
show a total output of 20,000 to 25,000 
short tons of pure potash (K,O), indicating 
that the output for the entire year may 
reach 50,000 to 60,000 tons. As only 32,- 
573 tons was produced in 1917 the produc- 
tion is evidently increasing rapidly. The 
domestic production now equals 20 to 25 
per cent of the normal domestic consump- 
tion before the war, which is estimated to 
have been about 240,000 tons. The statistics 
for the first half of the year are not com- 
plete, for returns have not yet been re- 
ceived from a few large producers, and it 
is possible that the production in 1918 may 
exceed 60,000 tons, for reports made to the 
Survey indicate that a number of new en- 
terprises have been put into operation. 
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Reconstruction 


Conference at 


Atlantic City in December 


Group Meetings Will Consider Problems of Each Industry 


ASHINGTON—Preliminary plans for 
W the War Emergency and Reconstruc- 
tion Conference of War Service Committees 
to be held at Atlantie City, Dee. 4, 5 and 6, 
are announced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Reconstruction will be given a prominent 
place on the program, as it is recognized 
this subject must be taken up by business 
men to the end that there may be placed at 
the command of the Government all. avail- 
able sourees of information. The work of 
reconstruction suggests the creation of a 
federation of all war service committees 
that whatever study and planning is car- 
ried on may be on behalf of all business. 
War industries and non-war industries are 
concerned equally in the determination of 
problems. All European 
countries already are under way with re- 
construction plans. 

The Atlantic City conference, a call for 
which was sent out last week by the War 
Service Executive Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, will 
include four general sessions and numerous 
group and committee meetings. Into the 
final session will be brought for final action 
all the proceedings of the meetings. 

There will be four general sessions par- 
ticipated in by all the delegates. On Dee. 4 
there will be both morning and afternoon 
sessions and on the 5th and 6th morning 
sessions. 


reconstruction 


The Chamber is engaged now in 
obtaining the best speakers available to 
discuss among others the following sug- 
gestions: reconstruction, industrial rela- 
tions; raw materials and their control; 
price control; economic legislation affect- 
ing combinations; export and import op- 
erations; finance, ete. 

The conference will be divided into 
groups at three sessions, the first to be held 
on the evening of Dec. 4, the second on the 
afternoon of Dee. 5, and the third on the 
evening of the same day. On the evening 
cf Dec. 4 each war service committee will 
meet with its chairman to consider the 
problems of reconstruction as they affect 
that particular industry as well as to take 
up other problems which the war has dem- 
onstrated are vital to industry. On the 
afternoon of Dec. 5 the war service com- 
mittees will meet in groups which are re- 
lated as to their use of basic materials and 
as to their distribution problems, ete. With 
these groups will meet the commodity or 
section chiefs of the War Industries Board. 
Related groups will form themselves into 
ten major groups on the evening of Dec. 5 
to take up the question of raw materials, 
price control and subjects arising from re- 


lated group meetings. After the general 
meetings of the committees of the related 
groups and of the major groups it is hoped 
there will be presented definite recom- 
mendations covering the reconstruction pe- 
riod, with the possibility of creating an 
executive committee empowered to gather 
data and to function with industries to 
meet the many problems that the nation’s 
industries will be called upon to solve with 
the end of the war. 

All the industries represented will segre- 
gate into 35 related groups, of which sand, 
lime, stone and cement, are one. In the 
10 major groups these industries come in 
under Earthen Products. 

A questionnaire of 25 headings has been 
sent to all the war service committees for 
the tabulation of the probable labor re- 
quirement for 1919 and for suggestions for 
Government supervision during the recon- 
struction period. 

The big road congress at Chicago sched- 
uled for the same time has been postponed 
to Dee. 11 and 12. 


Building Projects Released 

Amounting to $20,000,000 

M. BARUCH, chairman of the War 
_Industries Board, authorizes the fol- 
lowing: 

Deferred building projects amounting to 
more than $20,000,000 were released imme- 
diately, Nov. 12, according to the state- 
ment of D. R. MeLennan, chief, nonwar 
construction section of the War Industries 
Board. This action followed promptly the 
modification on Monday by the War In- 
dustries Board of restrictions on nonwar 
construction which had been made neces- 
sary by the material and labor require- 
ments of the war program. 

Particular effort was made to give re- 
lease as quickly and as widely as possible 
to building operations that had been re- 
stricted. 

The projects for which releases were is- 
sued Nov. 12 comprise a very large num- 
ber of buildings of comparatively small 
size. 

This means a wide distribution of work 
all over the country from coast to coast. 
The action will be beneficial particularly 
therefore to the small-building contractors. 

Included among the projects released for 
construction are large numbers of dwell- 
ings, farm buildings, small school houses, 
irrigation enterprises, municipal improve- 
ments, and buildings for the production and 
storage of food supply. 


Transition of Industries from War 


to Peace Basis to Be Gradual 


War Industries Board to Continue Its Functions as 
Heretofore Until Peace Treaty Is Signed 


M. BARUCH, chairman of the War 
. Industries Board, authorizes the fol- 
lewing: 

For some time to come, assuming the 
armstice will be signed, for a period to be 
determined by the war-making agencies 
of the Government, Government contracts 
must continue on a wide scale. This cir- 
cumstance applies to a considerable share 
of present contracts. 

As the demand for raw materials is les- 
sened by the reduction of war requirements 
end the cancellation of war contracts, if 
and when such cancellations be made, the 
raw materials so made available will be 
released and allocated by the War Indus- 
tries Board, for use in supplying civilian 
and export demands, which through curtail- 
ment have been held in check during the 
war. In addition to the ordinary commer- 
cial requirements there will be a heavy flow 
of materials thus released to supply the de- 
mand for the great reconstructional work 
required by the war-devastated European 
countries. 


Gradual Lifting of Embargo 

At the same time there is to be a grad- 
ual lifting of the restrictions and curtail- 
ments that have been imposed upon indus- 
try by the exigency of the war so as to 
allow as promptly as possible free flow of 
all supplies into peace channels. 

The War Industries Board will continue 
to exercise its functions until the peace 
treaty is signed, to the end that the read- 
justment of the matters on which it has 
been acting may be made in as orderly a 
manner as possible. 

A committee named by the President has 
been and is now at work to devise the best 
mechanism of bringing about the adjust- 
ment from a war to a peace basis. The re- 
port of this commission may take the form 
of suggested legislation. 

The whole effect of the readjustment 
plans will be to the end of bringing about 
necessary changes with as little dislocation 
as possible and the full opportunity for all 
to benefit as in the past by individual in- 
genuity, vision and fair dealing. 
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Belt Conveyors 
HE Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has published an 80-page booklet on 
belt conveyors, which contains a wealth of 
valuable information for all producers in 
the rock products industries, as the follow- 
ing extracts will prove: 


. 


Data for Making Conveyor Installations 


WIDTH OF BELTS: For loose materials 
use at least 4 times the uniform size of ma- 
terial handled plus 6 in. or 4 times the av- 
erage sized pieces plus 6 in. where such 
pieces are about 70 per cent to 80 per cent 
of the whole—with the width of the belt 
in no case to be less than twice the largest 
pieces to be handled plus 8 in., where such 
pieces do not exceed 10 per cent in uniform 
distribution of all the material carried. 


CAPACITY IN TONS PER HOUR ort 
materials weighing 50 Ibs. per eu. ft. and 
carried over three or five pulley troughing 


EQUIPMENT" 
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NATURAL FLOW. 
















LOADING CHUTE SEE 
CROSS SECTION PAGE 25. 
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ture in same, and nature of installation. 
HORSEPOWER REQUIRED: Approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the number of tons 
per hour carried for each 100 ft. of hori- 
zontal belt length and 1 per cent additional 
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carriers is approximately 8 per cent of the 
square of the number of inches in the width 
of the belt, for each 100 ft. of belt speed 
per minute. 


MAXIMUM SPEEDS OF BELTS for 
loose materials equal approximately an ini- 
tial speed of 250 ft. per minute for a 10- 
in. belt, plus 10 ft. per minute for each 
additional inch of belt width. Slow speed 
150 ft. per minute. Speeds of package con- 
veyors 75 to 125 ft. per minute; of picking 
or sorting belts 40 to 50 ft. per minute. 


MAXIMUM INCLINES: Belts are or- 
dinarily installed to carry horizontally al- 
though most material readily may be ear- 
ried in a troughed belt at 18°—20° to the 
horizontal, many others as high as 21°—23° 
and some few at 25°. Recommendations 


covering angles over 20° will be made upon 
statement of material to be handled, mois- 


for each 10 ft. rise of incline. - Increase 
this horsepower at the belt 5 per cent for 
each driving reduction through chain, belt- 
ing or cut gears and 10 per cent for each 
reduction through rough gears to obtain 


the final horsepower at line shaft, motor or 
engine. 


BELT VALUES: Proper flexibility in 
belts for troughing carriers is one ply for 
each 4 to 5 in. of belt width, with 12 in., 
3-ply as a minimum and 48 in., 8-ply as a 
maximum in ordinary service. 


ULTIMATE STRENGTH of the average 
rubber belt is 360 lbs. per inch width of 
each ply, with a safe working tension of 30 
Ibs. per each inch width of each ply. Fac- 
tor of safety 12. The pull required to move 
a belt over its carriers upon the level is 
approximately 20 per cent of weight of belt 
plus 10 per cent of weight of load upon the 
belt. 


TERMINAL PULLEYS: The diameter 
of drive pulleys in ordinary good practice is 
5 times the number of belt plies with the 
diameter of all other pulleys taking 180 
degrees wrap 4 times the number of plies. 


CLEANING BRUSHES: Cleaning brush 
speeds are ordinarily 800 to 1,000 ft. per 
minute at the surface for dry dusty mate- 
rials; 1,000 to 1,200 for damp materials; 
1,200 to 1,500 for wet, sticky materials. 



































Spacing of Troughing — and Guide Idlers 

Width A—For Materials _ ; | 

of ~ Not over Over 100 | Sorting | 
Belt 100 Ibs. Ibs. Cu. | Belts Cc E 
Inches Cu. Fe. Ft. only 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 


sale at Plant, per Ton 


EASTERN: 
Coldwater, near Rochester, N. Y.— 


(80% thru 100 mesh) Analysis, 
CaCos, 56.77%; MgCos, 41.74%.... 2.25@2.65 
Danbury, Conn.—(50% thru 100) 


Analvsis, CaCos, 96%; MgCos, 2%; 
ppr., $4.00; bulk 
Hillsville, Pa.—(90% thru 100 mesh) 
in 80 lb. ppr. bags, $4.50; bulk 
Jamestown, N. Y.—(90% thru 100 
mesh)—BAGsB ..ccccccccccccscece 
Pownal, Vt. (50% thru 100) Analy- 
sis, CaCor, 96%; eyier 2%; ppr., 
$4.00; 
W craig ro —(70% owe 100 mesh; 
90% thru 50 mesh; 50% thru 50 
mesh; 100% thru 10 mesh; 50% 
thru 4 mesh), paper sacked...... 5. 
UK in ku hcekies soe sae eek SDaaes 3.00 

West Stockbridge, Mass. — (50 
thru 100) Analysis, CaCos, 96%; 

MgCos, 2%; ppr., $4.00; bulk 
CENTRAL: 

Alton, ll. —(Pulv. and 90% thru 50 
mesh; 90% thru 4 mesh) Analysis, 
CaCos, 96 % 703 MgCos, 75% eccccccce 

Bedford, Ind.—(90% thru 10 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos3, 98.5%; MgcCos, 
Ge Anus seckaesanees bacceieeeees 1.75 

Columbia, Ill., near East St. Louis 
ah” GUILD wk 0ne ct eeb been avec aon 1.25@1.80 

Elmhurst, Ill. — Analysis, 
29.43%; MegCos, 20.69%.......... 

Greencastle, Ind. — (50% thru 50 
mesh) Analysis CaCos, 98%....... 1.75 

Lannon, Wis.—(50% thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, 53.35%, CaCos; 43.27% 

PEE isa cnscsb baes sete venice as 

Marble Cliff, O.—(50% thru 100 
mesh) Analysis, CaCos3, 86%; 
MgCos, 8% Coe rcccesesesseoveceece 

Marblehead, O.—(50% thru 100 
mesh; 60% thru 50.mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh)—Analysis (Min.), 
CaCos, 32.03%; MgCos 3.75%. 
Bulk, $3.00; ppr. 80 lb. sack...... 

McCook, Ill.—(90% thru 4 mesh)... 

McCook, lll.—(100% thru 4%” sieve; 
78: 12% me No. 10; 53:29% thru 
No. 20; 114% thru. No. 30; 
ok 04% fee No. 50; 16:27% thru 

No. 100) Analysis, CaCos, 54.10%; 
PEs: HOC ik ns sc ce cesncadseube 1.00@1.25 
Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh) 1.25@1.50 


2.75 


eee wees erases esese 


3.00 


2.50 


2.00 


1.00 


4.50 
-75@1.00 


Muskegon, Mich.—(50% thru 50 
mesh) Analysis, CaCos, 53.35%; 
Te eS a ee 1.50@2.00 


North Industry, O.—(50% thru 100 
mesh; and pulverized limestone) 
Analysis, CaCos, 91%; MgCos, 


(6655545555405 6E RED RED ERE RSS 3.00 
Piqua, O.—(50% thru 100 mesh).... 2.50@4.00 
Rockford, Ill.—Analysis, CaCos, 

53.75 Jo;MeCos, 44.85%... seecvees 1.25 
Stolle, Il. er East St. Louis on 

I. Cc. R. R.)—(Thru \%” mes 

Analysis, CaCos, 89.61 to 89. om : 

NE, Sree 1.50 
Stone City, Ila.—(50% thru 100 mesh) .50 
Whitehill, 111.—(50% thru 50 mesh), 

Analysis, CaCog3; 96.12%; MgCos, 

EUS Dhiskinscabinseahosseees Sawn 1.25@1.50 

SOUTHERN: 

Brooksville, Fla.—Pulverized lime- 

POS nie cGanisds50sdseu census 1.80 
Cartersville, Ga.—(50% thru 100 

mesh) Analysis, combined carbon- 

7) eee eres ee 3.50 
Fletcher, N. C.—(100% thru 10 

mesh) Analysis, CaCos, 90%; 

MgCos, 80%. Paper, $3.75; bulk.. 2.25 
Irvington, Ky.—(50% thru 4 mesh). 1.90 
Keystone, Ala.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 

Analysis, CaCos, 99.50%; MgCos, 

DING o.6.0.6:00'090:0:505050 bebe 0000 s950> 1.25 


(Continued on next page.) 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Crushed Limestone 


Screenings, 
City or shipping point ¥% inch % inch %inch 1%inch 2% inch 3 inch 
EASTERN: down andless andless andless andless and larger 
SeEEOTN SU dy 5 a yin eG erea Wis ee 1.00, all sizes from bins. ~~ 25, all sizes from stock piles. 
PP. Weskckacctncsescde Secs cante ‘apleeesehes 2.5 LTB vcscece ee 
Coldwater, nr. Rochester, N. Y. ——, 1. 50@2. 10 
eS eae Oe ere ee 2.05 1.65 1.50 
PIBPCTACOWN, BEG... wcccccsccne $2.00 for all ion 
North Leroy and Akron, N. Y. $1.00 for all sizes, including R. R. sone 
IETS EUs isc0shbaease Sossrsne | abvexeyaa ~ seueiyeens 00 (local trade only) 
os Be eS . a eras .80 1.20 1.20 [ '20 1.20 1.20 
WE Rs isip'b0ws a8 00s 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
CENTRAL 
LS Se ORR Ae ere a Se. hele Sihacee 1.00 AE ig a4. 4 Has Rikiere Mae 
NS MBE sisi o 0 wins esa bibo000-o GO wiswwedsse 1.45 LUO weakens wears ees 
TROIVIROED,.. Biko nds dc0ncsccuece 1.00 for all sizes 
Cleveland, TRIG. . << s.6000%0<5: arious sizes $1.90 per net ton 
Columbia, Ill. (near E. St. L.) 1. 2501, 80 1.20 -95@1.30 "951. BO: <BO0G@L.20 iscvissoes 
PBUTOIE, BItCRs 0.055 ccccenees.e Various sizes $1. 50 per net ton 
Dundas, SE re .65 1.10 4! 1.10 -90 -90 
Eden and Knowles, Wis..... .80 yo 1.00 1.00 a% 
re 1.00 1. 1.00 1.00 .90@1.00 
bp A CO OR rrr Various “ces, ‘1. 60 per net ton 
eT RR are 1.20 1.2 E 1.05 Gee cccedakeeus 
GFPOONCABUG, ING... 600006050 1.00@1.25 i. to 1.00 90@ .95 9 .90 
Illinois, Southern.......... eee 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.10 
Lannon, a Se Seer 1.00 all sizes 
CAPR ORI 5.5 a's: se aenca Sk oS 1.00 1.10 for all other sizes 
Linwood, BCOtt Co., Bis cesses OG -Skiewaaiex 1.18 1.05 Tike. Ciiwenneae 
Se MEO. Sous cea sans. skeen bie.| suhineieninGia “cites enti 1.25 De. 408 eae 
Mayville, PU aedas ciuek cares -70@ .75 -70@ .75 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Uo Sa | Serre $1.00@1.25 1.50@1.65 90@1.10 70@ .90 70@ .85 T0@ .85 
APRTVOBN, WV 1G s 0.50000 00000608 ay 00 in all sizes, Blue Limestone 
(OT oS ee eee 1.90 Wee ssindevinw nae 
River Rouge, Mich........... -60@1.00 .95@1. 00 .95@1. 00 .95@1. 00 .95@1.00 — = 
i Eee TE. s20essteaiy ‘6. 0ekes eee 1.25 1.25 
BORINAW, BIC, .0.6 0 cc sce cess 95 5 .95 1.05 95 ar 
BNODOVRAN, WIB..c0ccasevece 80@1.00 for all sizes 
conn ae 3 Alt | eer .50 (1-inch 1.20) 1.10 RE Seer 
SOUTHERN: 
PON ON 6a scans at essek BYesekeee AGwenaues Gexecguen Re céivcKns aewmemen 
Port Springs, W. VA. .icosess 50 1.6 1.30 1.10 
Sawer ballast 4 10 per cu. yd. 
IOVINCON, TY oa 6 bik scsnweeccs 210 ccwaee wae? cave ete .90 .90 coos 
Ne Te et eae errr ee 2.40 2.30 2.20 Be cxncues ae 
Re sicatic se ebscts ease sibs WO sac geansath,. ceewevadcss <eavt scans eueee ovce 
BStepnensnureg, BY... cicccse. 1.20 any size 
op ot BE ee ere 1.20 1.20 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
WESTERN: 
AZCHIOON, TAOS oicicisiviccscccs 25 1.30 Rip 1.30 - 30 1.20 1.20 
Blue Sprgs. & Wymore, Neb. s alee flint P imbedded in, in ee 1.10 
ER INO cain cks sncniwes 1.50 1.50 1.25 i 35 i 2 1.25 
oe eer -90 for all sizes 
AMBER CIty, BOs ccc ccecs css .60 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Crushed Trap Rock 
Screenings, 
¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less andless and less and oe and larger 
Baltimore, Md. sicracunee pti 1.25 15 2.75 BAU sevceseas 
Birdsboro, Re eee 1.25 1.75 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Branford, Conn. “Trap. Sepa 1.00 1.40 1.40 1.35 oe Geewcaes's 
Duluth, Minn. —— Saleen e 65@ .75 Laer? Lao 1.15@1.26 1.15@1.25 °°°°°° 
Farmington, SINR. 62nd bes’e Py We Scsvhimes veekaennns 
— = and Rock Fill, Pa. 1.10 ri 1.60 1.60 1.40 
RSP yet rn ee RK. ie seneak” ri 40 
Little Hock, pO a | Serr MS | OR rrr 1.75 1.50 1.35a 
Millington, ipy ee 1.75 85 1.75 1S eer 
Montrose, Ia.—Trap...... ee 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.05 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 ...... — 
Morristown, N. J.—Trap..... 1,85 1.75 1.75 j 40 1.40 
New Britain, Conn.......... 75 1.30 1.25 1.20 Bae Ksaves ice 
North Branford, Conn.—Trap. .80 1.30 1.25 1.20 Bro 
EOIN, NORM ETRD iiscce 2360Saren., oe dems eES 1.75 1.65 BOP Ke oud Kes 
Btepnensoureg, KY. .00 6.000000 1.26 per cu. yd. for any size produced 
Westfield, .Mass.—Trap...... -60 1.00 1.10 1.00 Oe vaccines 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1%indh 2%inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Brooksville, Fla.—Flint ...... ta | codexdeae » keauaeeee _ eeeeeer pemeeke\e 
Fair Oaks, Calif.—Cr. Bldrs.. 85 1.05 is AEE Oath beenees 
Hendlers, Pa.—Quartzite..... 15 1.00 1.00 1.001 
Little Falls, N. Y.—Syenite.. 6 Maal sines i 00, inetuding BR BR a" 
Richmond, Va.—Granite..... 1.25 1.50 1.50 
Stephensburg, Ky............ 1.26 per aa ml any size Basalt — other kinds 
Stockbridge, Ga. e iietie 2.50 2.5 2.2 2.25 2.00 


*Cubic vara.” “}Agrt. lime. 


WR. R. ballast. §Flux. ‘uip-teb. a 3-inch and less. 
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Agricultural Limestone Whole- 
sale at Plant per Ton 


(Continued from preceding page.) 


Mascot, Tenn.—(90% thru 50 mesh) 
Analysis, CaCos, 52%; MgCos, 38% 1.50@2.00 
Stephensburg. } Ky.—Analysis, CaCos, 


Ruud nucuseccecttcuduarecuaue 1.20 

Winnfield, La.—(50% thru 50 mesh) 3.00 

WESTERN 
Cement, Cal.—(50% thru 100 mesh) 4.00 
a Mo. ee An- 

alysis,, CaCos, 99.29%......s0++.. 1.85@1.95 
Fresno, Cal.—(All thru 40 mesh) 

Analysis, wre 3 98%; Os, 1%. 

(50 and 40 thru 200 mesh) 

sacked, $5.50; bulk, $5.00. (100 

are 40 mesh) sacked, $5.25; bul 4.75 
ene sata Mo.—(50% thru 100 

mesh) ... 


ecccceseccccccccosceces 1.50 


Current Wholesale Prices in 
New York 


URRENT wholesale prices, prevailing 
on the Building Material Exchange 
and elsewhere in the Metropolitan district 
in New York, are given as below in the 
Record and Guide. Allowances must be 
made for yard and store prices: 
Cement (wholesale, 1,000 bbls. lots and 
over, alongside dock, N. Y.): 
Domestic Portland, Spot........3.20@—— 
Rebate on bags, returned, 25¢ bag. 
Rosendale Natural to dealers, 
wood or duck bags.......... —_— 
Rebate on bags, returned, 10c bag. 
Gravel (500 cu. yd. lots f. o. b. alongside 
dock N. Y., wholesale): 
1 a) a $2.00@—— 
Other sizes, no quotations. 
Sand— 
Screened and washed Cow Bay. 


500 cu. yds. lots, wholesale. .$1.25@—— 
(Continued on page 44.) 


Miscellaneous Sands per Ton 
at Plant 


GLASS SAND: 


Bowmanstown, Pa.—Glass sand... 2.00@2.50 
Cedarville, N. J.—Glass....... weeoee 1.50@4.00 
Hellam, Pa.—Glass.......esseee0. ne 2.00 
Dundee, Ohio—Glass...........000. 2.00@2.25 


Kermit, Va.—Glass sand: 


Washed sunsevixsengecennieed aetna 2.75 

GEL. Keaseceses eer 

Re Bice vcdnnncecsawoesededs ieceie 1.00@1.25 
Mapleton, Pa.—Glass, damp........ 3.00 

CE GI oacu dun tuguonnienssveces 3.50 
Massillon, Ohio—Glass..... ‘Kenunen ts 2.00 
Michigan City, Ind.—Glass sand.. -40 
Mineral Ridge, O.—Glass...... wikis * 75 @2.75 
Montreal, Can.—Glass........seee. ° 4.50 
Montoursville, Pa.—Glass.......... 1.25@2.00 
Ottawa, Ill.—Crystal Silica...... wae 2.50 
Sands, Elk Co., Pa.—Glass sand: 

po I See rere rer 2.50 

PRION so Sec bcidc cdccendcee 2.50 


St. Mary’s, Pa.—Glass sand—Green, 


ME WRG ob esc keceecccewncce 3.00 
South Vineland and emneven, N. 

NEN Gece cddenseddvacdavedeus 2.00 
Sugar Grove, Ohio—Glass. kuéwecaees 2.00@2.25 
Thayer, W. Va.—Glass...... ecccses 2.40@3.25 

FOUNDRY SAND: 
Albany, N. Y.—Moulding........ +++ 1.50@2.00 
Allentown, Pa.—Moulding.......... 1.40@1.50 
Bowmanstown, Pa.—Moulding .... 1.50 
Cleveland, O.—Moulding........... 1.25@1.75 
Cleveland, O.—Core, at pit........ - .33@ .75 
Mapleton, Pa.—Molding, damp..... 3.00 

pl =. SRP re 3.50 
Michigan City, Ind.—Core.......... -30 
New Lexington, Stamden and Lay- 

land, Ohio—Moulding............. 2.00@2.25 
West Albany, N. Y.—Molding...... 2.25 @5.00 
Zanesville, O.—Moulding........... 2.00 @2.2& 





Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Washed Sand and Gravel 










Fine sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 

City or shipping point 1/10 inch ¥% inch % inch linch 1% inch 2 inch 

EASTERN: down and less and less andless andless and less 
ro gm Miisdsiveckes “deed waded -20 Dee acanageade evccuuad a aanees aaa 
Se 1.25 cu. yd., all ame 
Buffalo, N. Y. iiss River) 1.00 .80 .80 .80 
Libby’s Pit, Leeds Junct, Me. 1.00 .50@ Ra! ‘dudadenes 1.35 1.25 
Morristown, N. J......s:s qdaaadduaaes 206 $8 .95@1.00 -95@1.00 .95@1.00 ......... 
No. Wilbraham, Mass........ 660ddteae SM céedeceuea 1.20* 1.05° 
NORGE EI, Cro svccacéceus -75 oS 2.00 1.70 1.40 1.20 

CENTRAL: 
pi eer All grades .50 per cu. yd. (3,000 Ibs.) 

PONE UU cc cdasecuesekceees -75 -70 1.00 -70 -70 -70 
Bay nti — 

CO CREE cic cccavedeccacece 1.00 1. a 1.95 1.70 1.70 1.50 
We: WOM accccccccdcessces -40 -50 .40 40 .40 
CO UN cs voc inedeeuene. ¢bahean eae -95@1. 08 cadeaueke.” -<éiemeake 1. oy ai ah iia cmt 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... waccnese Gea -40@ .50 40@ .50 .50@ .60 30 -50@ .60 
Co CE. wdeccsecsauaees <eenenaus -60 5 -60 “So -60 
Des Moines, Ia..... sdecicccce Que -50 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 . 00 . 25 1.00@1.25 
pee rere -30@ .40 OY errr rr rere 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 
A ie dkceddssvncasucaien see nédaae -50 .50 -50 50 
Escanaba, Mich. .......ceee- -85 “85 1.20 1.20 85 -36 
VGrt DOG, TBs cicccccccccccs 1. -90 Dee séacdeaaes 1.50 1.50 
PS rrr 40@ .60 .40@ MS, canuanins Lk eer ee -85@1.00 
Greenville and Mechanics- 

WE Ol idarccacstenccenense -50 d 4 
Illinois, Northern............ -60@ .70 70@ .80 60@ .70 .69@ .70 .50@ .60 
Indianapolis, Ind....... BO cccce ecece < 4 Z 
Po. SE. eee SIGE © edadendad. | eeddiaes ae. 
Kalamazoo, Mich............ B -50@ 60 -50@ .70 we .80 60@ “80 60@ .80 
TRUE FEN co crcdccdccccéde sescucnasa . - Beers. | Beer rrr er 
PO CUS Mie acedccusedace -60 -50 10@1.20 “1.20 1. 00@1. 20 1.00@1.20 

Railway ballast and road work, 

Milford, Indi...scccse sutucuaee Prrerer re AGdGdEGEe dkuecduae ae bebede ous 
Milwaukee, Wis.............. » 706 for all sizes 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 1.25* 1.20* 1.15* 1.10* 

2800 so 2800 ibs. 2600 Ibs. 2600 lbs. 2600 Ibs. 2600 Ibs. 
Montezuma, Covington, Ind.. 75 P 85 7 a 3 
errr nee le .50 ‘fo -60@ .85 .50@ .80 .50@ .80 .50@ .80 
SOAS. Tiida ct ccccdcctescccces .0@ *60 «© 140@ :60 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
SG, PR, MiiRicccccccocccece .65* °65° 1.75* 1.25 1.15* 1.15° 
Terre Haute. Ind........... 75 75 8 §©6.75@ oll 75 -75 -75 
Wabash Valley District, Ind.. All s 
Winona, Minn..... éiecccnccee COGS -60@ .90 1. OL 40°" 1. 00@1. 40 .95@1.25 .95@1.25 
Winona Lake, Ddcececus cee ceccosees # CaSbGeKed <ededwdens <eqeaeded aakeueead 

SOUTHERN: 

Charleston, W. Va. (River).. 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
WP WEMENG Encccccécdcdace cessaedus dee  wedauauees dacmaanene eecdaddde adended 
EEMOMCIG, TORR. cccccceccece 85@, % -85@ .90 e 00@1.50 1. 00@1. 50 .95@1.40 .95@1. 40 
Mew Geese, EMisccccscccces (2500 Ibs.) eee” CAR I Pendccaeads cosccunea 

Pelzer, S. C..... wéndéeucudewes All sizes, .55 per net ton 
VO SIG, EMiicccccccscces cocceccesa cberQnue 2.10* 2.00° 1.50° 1.26° 
WOO Oakes ccecdcccesce ee 75 -75 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 

WESTERN: 
po See eee 1.00 -60 45 1.50 1.25 2.00 
pe 2 eee Car lots, building sand, @ .60; retail truck 1.50* 
Lincoln, Neb.—(Pit)......... .55 .55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 
WC iinn nde dans idcacce 80 ie §«=«-_ dh diaiadaws \eeaeencas ED  deccccese 
Roche Spur, Tulare Co., Cal.. 35 River sand % inch 
San Francisco, Cal........se- 1.15 for all grades 
Seattle, —— tehs Seandedeuads ebcauenwe 1.00* 1.75* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00° 
Vancouver, B. C. *(Scows).. édéeewaue 1.45* 1.70* 1.65* 1.65* 1.46* 

Bask Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel Gravel, 
af inch % inch % inch 1 inch 1% inch 2 inch 
‘oo - pa point down and less andless andless andless and less 
Attica, N. RN thtinedeceudede ee .50 -50 -60 -60 .60 .60 
Burnside, Sand Pit; ‘onn.. All sand, .80 cu. yd. 
Bushnell’s Basin, N. Y . (near 

HOGRESEE) oe ccccccccccece me All sizes, .40@ ” 

Forestport, N. Y....... eceese 1.00 S er ecedecoeee. weauede ae eed eeeeus 
Lowell Junction, Mass.....2. sccsccccee O0°@ .75% ....20. Sed ékdudeeede qedeundes 
Pittaford, N. Yecceccccccccce ad¢eaaweud dl” dateusscee dévenncade cedeeddes  Seeuecuda 
Yardville, Ue MGs se dddasdecaed ceaucecs PD rere ee eeedéacee eeede we 
Pe, ee aneeoedes 686s codsnaeede 1.00@1.25 (crushed rocK) = seweeees 4 é6eeseees 

CENTRAL: 

PR TI vino0 cde vesdoenaeee 75 
= City-Saginaw, Mich. 

(On Cars)....e- eadeaed execs 1.00 0 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
OO! ee weowe 1.00@1.75 bank sand 
Des Moines, Ia.. Concrete mix washed at .60 per ton 
Escanaba, Mich. ... sceteuude Gn sngamesea,  g0caggace andes — 1.00 
Indianapolis, Ind.. Concrete mix .55 
Tc cucwadde atuddddake \ Casbiacedd. edaaviaesl . Jaacataaas SO@ 0B *ecccdcces 
Keithsburg, IIll.......... abkee Sha cdadde e MNES sudasecasd cececadued eecdacdeesudiacadées 
NEE, SUC wGkecceccesedaue. <éucucdes. adedeeehe  eéeuaceune | .comnweade de eeaseecee 
Montezuma, COPIRONE,. SUEY cdcacccde. encendeug.  Sebacwene . Saeenenes -60 60 
PORUMOCEM, DeeBccccécccees coccccccce Ge aeeudaqase . ere eudadesas 
Sabulm, IR. ccccccccccccs COCG cosecceee ceececese coccccces esdéadee ecccecans 50@ .70 
Saginaw, Mich. (on cars).... 1.20 1.20 1.80 1.80 1.80 1. 
Terre Haute, Montezuma, Ind. -60 unscreened 
J. => 7 eee eg > ier SssaGGe Seeiedudad conentatewcausaseedds. 400 snheaes .55@1.00 


‘Wabash Valley District, Ind. 

Wimete, BEIM. ccccccccccccece 
SOUTHERN: 

Howcott, Pumisavenswecssuseen 

Joplin, i tctidhuenbetecns 

Knoxville, vcsucesns cause - ee “90 

EMMGORY, TOs ccccccccccccece cecceccce 

Valde Rouge, La............- 
WESTERN: 

Pueblo, Colo.......... auduese 

Vancouver, BD. Cec cccccccceses cocecess 

* Cubic yard. 


-75 for all sizes 
Pit run gravel under 2-in., .60@.90 


50% and =. in rock — over %” screen, .65 


eeeeeeeeee Sere eeeee seeeeeeee 


* Gravel 60% metal on “te a.. 60 per ton 


ad Run .60 unscreened 
.85@1.10 ndwive 1.00@1.25 
B Bank. L Lake. 0 "Ballast. 


coccccees .85Q1.00 
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Current Wholesale Prices in 
New York 


(Continued from page 43.) 


Lime (standard 300-Ib. bbls.) : 


Eastern common, wholesale 


an eres ieee ts. $2.50@—— 
Eastern finishing, wholesale 
SERCO cso ssp ses st sees tent $2.70@—— 


Hydrated common (per ton). .15.20@—— 
Hydrated finishing (per ton). .17.20@—— 


Plaster— (Basic prices to dealers at yard, 
Manhattan): 
Mason’s finishing in 100 Ibs. 
PAGE, “POL BOR. «.<'Ssix se i0s cae $23.00@—— 


Dry Mortar, in bags, return- 
able at 30c each per ton.... 14.05@—— 


Block, 2 in. (solid), per sq. ft...... $0.11 
Block, 3 in. (hollow), per sq. ft.... 0.11 


Crushed Stone (500 cu. yd. lots, f. o. b. 
alongside dock N. Y., wholesale) : 
Trap rock, 1% in. (nominal) ...$1.85@—— 
Trap rock, % in. (nominal)... 2.00@—— 


Crushed limestone, 144 in...... 1.80@ 1.85 
Crushed limestone, % in....... 1.90@ 2.00 
Building Stone— 
Indiana limestone, per cu. ft........ $1.28 
Kentucky limestone, per cu. ft...... 1.50 
Brier Hill sandstone, per cu. ft....... 1.50 
Gray Canyon sandstone, per cu. ft... .95 
Buff Wakeman, per cu. ft........... 1.50 
Buff Mountain, per cu. ft............ 1.50 
North River bluestone, per cu. ft..... 1.05 
Seam face granite, per sq. ft......... 1.00 
S. Dover marble (promiscuous mill 
DIVERS MOP Cis Eb. co cece cess s se 2.25 
White Vermont marble (sawed), New 
ROP MOP GUS DE ies ss Kdiarsicien sawn 3.00 


Post-War Building Will Re- 


sume Gradually 


ONTRACTORS who are looking ahead 

to the future of the building industry 
after the war, should not give themselves 
up too entirely to the optimistic outlook 
generally forecasted. This does not imply 
that a building boom will not come after 
the termination of the war. It is distinctly 
evident that the present inactivity of the 
industry will be in measure reversed by 
the needs for building which will call for 
constructive activity at that time. 


’ It has been often emphasized in these 
columns, says the Record and Guide, that 
the present restrictions on building are 
foreing back construction which may vir- 
tually be classified as necessary, that is, 
construction which is of a nature that will 
insure its being eventually carried through 
to completion, even if postponed by tem- 
porary exigencies. 

The first impulse to renewed life in the 
industry will rather come from that ele- 
ment which is already desirous of building, 
but is at the present time held up through 
lack of needful facilities. Those who have 


prospered during the period of the war will 
be ready to build as soon as the war is 
over. 

School building, municipal improvements 
and other construction of a public nature 
should also contribute largely and imme- 
diately to this volume of business. But the 
considerable quantity of construction 
which will necessarily be somewhat de- 
ferred, will constitute a most advantageous 
factor in the contractor’s plan for the 
handling of his renewal business after the 
war. 


The reason why this gradual rather than 
abrupt resumption will react to the benefit 
of the industry is chiefly to be found in 
the labor difficulties which will be en- 
countered. At first thought it would seem 
that the ending of the war should solve 
this problem for which it has been so di- 
rectly responsible, but it must be realized 
that the easing up of this situation must 
be a somewhat gradual process, and can- 
not be transferred immediately onto a 
wholly favorable basis. 


Business Prospects Good in the 


South 


EMPHIS, Tenn.—In Memphis and the 

Mississippi Valley, there is now but 
one untoward element, the scarcity of 
labor. Cotton has not been moving much 
but available labor is divided among so 
many essentials, that no line can claim it 
all. Gravel pits, clay pits and quarries in 
the main are active. Traffic situation is 
better and most of these lines are operating 
freely. The gravel and cement concerns in 
Memphis report that they are furnishing 
considerable material for government uses, 
and boats and barges and yards here show 
a good activity. 

What is said of Memphis is also true of 
Little Rock and Arkansas points. C. L. 
Thompson, of Little Rock, and his associate, 
Mr. England, agents for the state of 
Arkansas, have been in Washington City 
to ascertain just what buildings will be 
permitted. 


Business is reassuring here. The Tennes- 
see Credit Men’s Association held the past 
week at Memphis heard favorable reports 
on business conditions and means for en- 
largement following the war. Memphis 
building outlook for the next six months is 
satisfactory. One of the largest struc- 
tures apt to be started in this time is the 
City Auditorium for which $750,000 in 
bonds have been issued. 

The Greenville Stone and Gravel Co. of 
Memphis, are active at their quarries. 

The Missouri Portland Cement Co., Union 
and Planters Bank and Trust buildings re- 
port good November trade on sand, gravel 
and cement products. 


The highway advocates the Bankhead 
routes, and some Southern highway agents 
have been in Memphis the last few days in 


going over proposed routes through the 
Mississippi Valley. In turn some Mem- 
phians have been at the National Metrop- 
olis in the same connection. Nineteen 
nineteen gives promise of being a very 
active year in road construction. 


U. S. Issues Pamphlets to Gain 
Foreign Trade—Cement 


First 


ITH THE PURPOSE of stimulating 

foreign trade, the Department of Com- 
merce has issued the first of a series of 
Spanish-English pamphlets, defining with 
scientific accuracy certain generally ac- 
cepted American industrial standards for 
construction materials. This is an entirely 
new method of government trade promo- 
tion. 


The first pamphlet, issued under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, is a bi-lingual text 
entitled ‘‘Standard Specifications and 
Tests for Portland Cement,’’ and was pre- 
pared by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, in co-operation with the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers, the Bureau 
of Standards, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and the Office of Pub- 
lic Roads. 


While the publication of this series of 
standards is aimed to facilitate American 
trade with the Latin countries, it is not an 
attempt to force American standards upon 
these countries. The standards of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
are already known and used there. 


The decision to publish the standards 
in Spanish was reached as a result of nu- 
merous requests received from Latin coun- 
tries for just this sort of information. 
Great care was taken to make the trans- 
lations thoroughly idiomatic as well as 
technically correct. By responding to this 
existing demand for information, the De- 
partment of Commerce and the co-opera- 
ting scientific societies expect to stimulate 
in a marked way certain lines of trade that 
have been hampered in the past by lack 
of data published in the native language. 


Railroads Have Spent Only 


Half Improvement Funds 


ASHINGTON—The railroads, up to 

October 1, had spent only $403,864,000 
on their $1,000,000,000 improvement pro- 
gram, authorized by Director General Me- 
Adoo for the year 1918, according to a 
statement by Robert S. Lovett, director of 
the railroad administration’s division of 
capital expenditures. Of this amount 
$173,716,000 was spent for additions and 
betterments, such as track improvements, 
machinery, buildings, wharves, and _ ter- 
minals; $216,186,000 for cars and locomo- 
tives, and only $13,961,000 for new tracks. 
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Incorporations — 


American Potash Co., Coplay; $10,000; 
George A. Christ, Allentown, Pa. 


Hopkins Fertilizer Co., New Albany, Ind., 
Sago oto its capital stock from $150,000 to 


Carbon Products Corp., Boston, Mass.; 
$100,000. Directors: Roy A. Corey, president; 
Daniel B. Linn, Dorchester, treasurer, and 
G. C. French. 


Watertown Concrete Stone Co., Boston, 
Mass.; $95,000. Directors: George E. Marvin, 
president; William J. Martin, 24 Milk Street, 
Boston, treasurer, and A. C. Gould. 


The Atlantic Sand Co., Norfolk, Va., has 
been incorporated; capital, $10,000; to engage 
in the production of sand, etc. A. Brooke 
Taylor is president and Robert M. Darden is 
secretary. 


Application has been made to the Governor 
of Pennsylvania by Harry Whyel, H. L. Rob- 
inson and A. D. Williams for a charter for a 
proposed corporation, Fayette Refractories 
Co. Object to mine, quarry and produce fire- 
stone and other minerals and materials for 
refractory purposes. Umbel, Robinson, Mc- 
Kean & Williams, of Uniontown, Pa., are 
solicitors. 


The Betsey Mining Co., of Princeton, Ky., 
recently incorporated for developing and oper- 
ating mineral properties, has built its plant 
seven miles north of Princeton. The ma- 
chinery has been installed. The plant being 
two miles from the nearest railroad, motor 
trucks are used to transport product to cars. 
J. M. Phillips is president; G. J. Phillips is 
secretary. 


The Commercial Chat Co., of Joplin, Mo., 
recently incorporated, had completed the in- 
stallation of its machinery, except a hoisting 
engine and derrick, two weeks ago at its two 
plants, Black Cat Mine, Fall City, and Black- 
berry Mine, Smelter Hill. Shipping facilities 
at each plant are 15 carloads per day. E 
Clader is vice-president; A. G. Taubert, gen- 
eral manager; M. H. Taubert, secretary. Of- 
fices are in the Bartlett Bldg., Joplin, Mo. 


Fire, on Nov. 6, destroyed the mixing build- 
ing at the plant of the German Rock Asphalt 
& Cement Co., Kensington Avenue and New 
York Central Railroad, with loss estimated 
at $4,000. 


Announcement has recently been made by 
Power Administrator Butler, of Sacramento, 
Cal., that all power restrictions in force af- 
fecting cement plants, sand and gravel and 
crushed rock works, have been removed. 


The Pennsylvania Cement Co., Bath, Pa., 
is building a number of all-concrete dwellings 
for its employees. The structures are double 
residences, with all modern improvements and 
finished in cypress wood, and are located in 
Penn Street. 


W. I. Bennett, electrical superintendent of 
the Canada Cement Co., says that he expects 
the Port Colborne plant to be allotted a large 
block of power as soon as the new plant of 
the Hydro Electric is completed at Niagara 
— making available an additional 50,000 

Pp. 


L. F. Rhodes, formerly publicity manager of 
the Canadian Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal, who 
left about six months ago to go with the 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been made manager of the Gulf Coast terri- 
tory with headquarters at New Orleans. 


T. Poole Maynard, Ph. D., geological and 
industrial engineer, of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
appointed Southern representative of the Re- 
search Corporation of New York. This cor- 
poration controls the rights in the Eastern 
States for the Cottrell process, other than 
that as applied to Portland cement by- 
products. 


OBITUARY 


Francis R. Crispen, secretary of the Traylor 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co., passed 
away Saturday, Oct. 26. 


Charles R. Lavelle, secretary of the St. 
Marys Cement Co., St. Marys, Ont., died re- 
cently as the result of an attack of influenza. 
Mr. Lavelle was born at Durham, Ont., and 
was in his 38th year. 


The Coplay Cement Co., at Coplay, Lehigh 
county, Pa., will manufacture potash for fer- 
tilizer as a by-product, says a news report. 


Recent experiments carried on by the Dixie 
Engineering Co., of Hagerstown, Md., show 
that 76 per cent of the potash values can be 
recovered from the Georgia slates carrying 8 
per cent potash, by the application of the Cot- 
trell process, the autoclave and leaching. 


Potash fields, said to promise good produc- 
tion, have been discovered at Hartsel, Col., by 
Mrs. E. R. Ashe, formerly of Kansas City, 
more recently of Denver, according to re- 
ports. Mrs. Ashe has leased a tract of 320 
acres and will start operations on the fields as 
soon as machinery is installed. 


That greasewood contains 50 per cent more 
potash than kelp is an announcement made 
from the laboratory of H. Anderson Smith at 
Phoenix, Ariz., says the Los Angeles Times. 
The greasewood plant above ground shows by 
incineration 7.3 per cent ash and this ash 
analyzes 19% per cent potassium chloride. At 
this rate, 100 tons of greasewood would make 
7.3 tons of ash and 100 tons of the ash would 
make approximately 20 tons of potassium 
chloride. It is believed, adds the Times, that 
the cost of harvesting and treating the 
greasewood will be about one-fourth that of 
handling kelp. 


The potash excitement in Nebraska has ap- 
parently started many wildcat stock selling 
campaigns. The editor of the Harvard (Neb.) 
Courier writes: ‘‘So far, because a few men 
have made fortunes out of the potash busi- 
ness, the rule has been to play up every 
project that is mentioned, thus playing right 
into the hands of blue sky promoters. As a 
matter of fact, the supply of potash, like coal, 
oil and other deposits, is not unlimited and 
the cost of producing potash is greater than 
the retail price under normal conditions. This 
means that when the war is over and condi- 
tions return to normal that the industry will 
be short lived unless greatly reduced cost of 
production can be secured. 


Gypsum Products 


The American Gypsum Co., Port Clinton, 
Ohio, through their Pittsburgh representative, 
G. W. Richards, received another large order 
for plaster from the U. S. Government for the 
housing operation at Erie, Pa. 


Directors of the United States Gypsum Co., 
in response to numerous inquiries, have de- 
cided to give the shareholders an official 
statement of the company’s outlook. Presi- 
dent Sewell L. Avery says: ‘The tonnage of 
the company for the first nine months of the 
year is approximately 75 per cent of that to 
be expected in normal times. As the govern- 
ment’s income and excess profit tax laws are 
still undetermined, it is impossible to estimate 
what the deductions from the company’s 
earnings will be. It is the impression of the 
management, however, the company should 
end the present year with a net return equal 
to the best showing heretofore made.” 


Sand and Gravel 


The pit, plant, real and personal property, 
including machinery and equipment, of the 
Indiana Sand & Gravel Co. is being offered for 
sale at auction by the president, L. A. Hip- 
pach, 366 West Ohio St., Chicago. The pit 
and plant are located on the C. & E. I. rail- 
road, four miles north of Attica, Ind. Written 
bids will be received up to 1 o’clock, Saturday, 
Dec. 14, when the property will be offered for 
sale. The land consists of 77 acres. 


ORC eb as as Oe 


The James H. Young Stone Co., New York, 
has sold its plant at 136th Street and the East 
River to the Milliken Brothers Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Woolworth Building, New York. 


The Somerset Stone Crushing Co., of Ber- 
nardsville, N. J., announces that it has sold 
out its available product for this season and 
is now engaged in stripping for 1919 business. 


The Baltes Co. big stone crushing plant 
and quarry near Montpelier, Ind., has been 
purchased by the France Stone Co., of To- 
ledo, Ohio. The consideration was not named 
in the report. 


In connection with its new ferro-manganese 
plant at Great Falls, Mont., the Anaconda 
Copper Co., New York, is using 70 pounds of 
limestone for each charge in the furnace. The 
charge also consists of 500 pounds of man- 
ganese, 20 pounds of iron ore, and about 170 
pounds of coal. The plant, which has now 
been placed in operation, conscists of five 
furnaces, each furnace being 22x10x8 feet, 
inside dimensions. 


The Florida Fertilizer Milling Co., Ocala, 
Fla., recently incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000, has perfected its organization and is 
planning for the immediate operation of a new 
plant, construction of which has been com- 
pleted. The works are located at Dunnellon, 
Fla., and equipment has been installed, in- 
cluding four mills, two rotary driers, eleva- 
tors and other apparatus, costing approxi- 
mately $25,000. It is planned to have a daily 
capacity of approximately 200 tons of pul- 
verized hard rock phosphate. 


| Retail Dealers | 


Fred Rheins Cement & Concrete Co., 325 
19th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., have dissolved. 
Capital stock was $1,000. 


H. A. Fey has taken over the business of the 
Interior Marble Co., 446 East Water Street, 
Elmira, N. J. Mr. Fey has had 36 years’ expe- 
rience in the business. 

Cook-Anderson Co., of Beaver, Pa., have 
announced the purchase of the interests of 
Brown Bros., coal dealers and dealers in sand, 
gravel and builders’ supplies in Water Street, 
Rochester. The Rochester firm sold out its 
interest owing to the drafting of one member 
of the company. 


Manufacturers 


Crescent Belt Fastener Co., 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, have issued an argument on 
belt values in movie scenario style with illus- 
trations. The story is told in 24 pages and 
is entitled ‘“‘Come Again.”’ 


Acme Road Machinery Co., Frankfort, N. Y., 
introduces in its catalogue No. 9, the Solid 
Steel Frame Stone Crusher for which it claims 
it has done away with “two-fifths of the 
weight of the cast iron crusher frame, the 
lack of rigidity of the sheet steel held together 
by bolts, and has placed on the market a 
machine combining lightness with a maximum 
of strength and efficiency.’’” Among other 
things entirely new, the company announces 
it has “produced and put into practical use a 
folding elevator and handy portable bins in 
capacity from 15 to 50 tons.’’ The principal 
parts of the solid steel Frame Stone Crusher 
are made of open hearth steel casting, and 
the company maintains: ‘‘the substance has 
yet to be found that will break a lever, jaw, 
eccentric roll or frame’’ of the Acme crusher. 
Bulletin No. 104 is the latest supplement de- 
scribing the Acme portable Gravel and Stone 
Screener. The catalogue gives minute de- 
scriptions of all road machinery made by the 
company. 


County Farm Bureaus and agricultural ad- 
visors are advising farmers to lime their lands 
at once, this fall, and not to delay until 
spring. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS in this department are for the Sale and Want 


of Second-Hand Machinery and Equipment. 


RATES: $2.50 per column inch per insertion. 








STEAM SHOVELS 
LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CARS 

RAILS 

HOISTING ENGINES 
GRAB BUCKETS 
CRUSHERS 
COMPRESSORS, ETC. 


Try us for honest value in dependable 
“used” material of this character. 


WE’LL TREAT YOU RIGHT. 


Wm. B. Grimshaw Co. 
1048 Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dealers in “Used” but “Not Abused” 
ee 
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FOR SALE 
Complete Rock Crushing Outfit 


19A Portable Galion Jaw Crusher, 10x20 Man- 
ganese Jaws, 2 sets. 


1 22 ft. Steel Bucket and Frame Elevator. 
1 30 ton Portable Bin, 3 compartments. 


1 7x9 Practically new Galion Jaw Crusher, Man- 
ganese Jaws. 
1 14 ft. Steel Bucket and Frame Elevator. 
1 Vulcan Steam Shovel, Full Revolving, No. 1410 
with 5% yd. Dipper. 


1 40 H. P. Westinghouse Motor, A. C. 820 R.P.M., 
3 ase. 


125 H. P. General Electric Motor, A. C. 1100 
R.P.M., 3 Phase. 


3 1 yd. Peteler Side Dump Cars, Steel Frame. 
900 ft. 20 Ib. Rail. 


1 Double Hoisting Drum with 300 ft. % in. Plow 
Steel Cable. 


1 Fuller & Johnson, 10 H. P. Gasoline Engine. 
TOMAHAWK 
CRUSHED ROCK & GRAVEL CO. 


TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN 





FOR SALE 


At Bargain Price 
1 Little Giant Steam Shovel, 


mounted on traction wheels, equipped 

with 54”x8’ 6” upright Boiler, 7”x11” 
= 
= 
I 

















main engine, 5x6 boom and swing engine, 
one yard rock dipper. Crane has 12 ft. lift. 
Machine runs on street or road. 
7, Wheels: 12%” face. Gauge of wheels. 

3s Sane inside to inside of wheels 
Back Wheels: 12” face. Gauge as above. 
Diameter of Wheels: 3’ 6%”; steers from 

the back. 
COMMUNICATE 


FIBORN LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Sales er 

—_ om. Marie 
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FOR SALE 


45—2 yd. end dump, Austin type cars, 3 ft. gauge, 
steel bodies. In good operating condition. 

18—1 and 1% yd. Kopple type, double side 
steel dump cars, 24” gauge. 

1—Davenport locomotive, 9x14, 3 ft. gauge— 
cheap. 

PRINCE-JOHNSON LIMESTONE COMPANY 

615 American Bank Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


1—Porter Locomotive, 9x16”, in fair con- 
dition. 
1—Marion Steam Shovel No. 373, com- 
plete with 244 yard dipper and boom. 
All parts in excellent condition, new 
housing and roof. 
The above machinery must be sold 
at once. If you are looking for a 


bargain, have this machinery in- 
spected. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE CO. 


LINCOLN, N. J. 


RAILS 


All sections of new and second-hand, on hand 
for quick shipment. Also purchase old and 
abandoned plants for dismantling purpeses. 


2M. K. FRANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ZELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


before buying or selling 


CRANES 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Piling, Etc. 


Shovels 


CARS 
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ROCK PRODUCTS 
Fills the Bill. Read It! 
Advertise in It! It Pays! 


UT 
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FOR SALE (Good as New) 


1—Farrell 20 in. Crusher 
1—80 Mesh 20 Ton Pulverizer 
1—Double Roll Back Geared Pulverizer 
Will be sold cheap if moved quickly. 
For further particulars address 
ORANGEVILLE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Orangeville, Columbia County, 


USED PLOW AND 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CABLE 


Have sold four carloads this season and have on 
hand 40,000 feet in various sizes and lengths, 6x7 
and 6x19 construction, all carefully selected, 90% 
efficiency. 

Will ship subject to inspection 


B. Carpenter, 118 N. La Salle St., Chicago 





FOR SALE 


Used steam drill and six brand new 
End Dump Steel Quarry Cars, two 
yard capacity, equipped to handle 
from either end or side. Manufac- 
tured by Austin Manufacturing Co. 


THE SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY, = 
ae City, Iowa. 
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WANTED 
a set of 42 inch rolls for crushing 
rock 


The WOODVILLE LIME PRODUCTS Co. 
1341 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 










GYRATORY CRUSHERS 


1 Gates No. 12 3 Number 5_ 1 Kennedy 10 
3 Kennedy 6 3 Austin No. 8 2 McCully 7% 


Locomotives, Cars, 
Cranes, Steam Shovels 


= J. F. DONAHOO CO., Birmingham, Ala. 









RAILS - —— RAILS| 


NEW RAILS 
16-20-25-40-70-80 
RELAYERS 
30-35-56-60-65-85 


MORRISON & RISMAN:= 


RAIL DEPARTMENT: settee N. Y. 
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| You are reading this ad. Soare | 
_ others. That is why it will pay | 
- you to advertise your used — 
| machinery in these columns. | 


saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS?” will bring quick action. 
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Plants for Sale 








Unusual Opportunity 
Sale of Assets of 


INDIANA SAND & GRAVEL CO. 
Located on C. & E. |. R.R. four miles north of Attica, Ind. 


On Saturday, December 14th, 1918, at 1 P. M., we will 
sell at public auction to the highest bidder for cash all 
of our property located as above, and consisting of about 
77 acres of sand and gravel lands, buildings, machinery 
and equipment. Written bids may be filed in advance, 
accompanied by certified check of 25% of the bid, or bids 
may be made at the auction. Bids will be received and 
taken on separate parcels of machinery, equipment, real 
estate, etc., and also on the entire real and personal 
property offered as a whole, and we reserve the right 
prior to, and at, the auction to decide whether to accept 
bids for the property in parcels, or as a whole. 

those interested, further information will be given 
on application to the undersigned 


INDIANA SAND & GRAVEL CO. 


Care L. A. HIPPACH, President 
366-400 W. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 


Rock Products 


RATES: 
display of any 80 


FOR SALE—Limestone crushing plant with 
5 lime kilns. Forty acres stone land. East- 
ern part of Indiana. Details furnished. 

Address Box 1264, care Rock Propuwcts. 








FOR SALE 
CRUSHED STONE PLANT 


in Central New York 
Exceptional production facilities and quality of 
stone for fluxing and commercial purposes. 
Market for entire production. Labor and Ma- 
terial guaranteed. Address 
Box 1278, care ROCK PRODUCTS 








Positions Wanted 





25c per line, per insertion; minimum charge, 50c. 
rt, $2.50 per column inch, per insertion. 








FOR SALE OR LEASE: Crushed stone 
quarry situated: -near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Very hard green sandstone, practicully 
equal to trap rock for road material. Quarry 
equipped to produce five to six hundred tuns 
per day—has frequently run eight hundred. 
Ample rail facilities and an extensive mar- 
ket. For ee information communicate 
with Arthur L. Stull, 182 S. Franklin S8t., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WANTED 
Position as General Superintendent 


of Lime plant or large rock quarry by man of 
9 years’ experience as General Superintendent 
of medium size lime plant and quarry. Speak 
Spanish fluently. I get results. Address Box 
1280, care Rock Products. 








With 





Help Wanted 





WANTED 


Superintendent for Cement Plant. 
Located in Lehigh Valley ; 2000 bbls. 
Must be available 
Jan. lst or before. Write fully, giv- 
ing experience, references, age and 
salary expected. Address Box 1281 


care ROCK PRODUCTS. 


daily capacity. 





WANTED—Driller to operate Cyclone well 
drill with gas engine power. Steady work, 
good accommodations and good pay. Quarry 
located seven miles southeast of East St. 
Louis. Address Stolle Quarry Co., East St. 
Louis, Il. 





WANTED—Purchasing Agent by large Ce- 
ment Manufacturing Company. None but 
qualified, A-1 man who can and will make 
coed need apply. Give references and state 
salary expected. Address Box 1279, care of 
RocK PRODUCTS. 











SOLD BY THE BEST DEALERS 


= 





GREAT WATER AND RAIL FACILITIES BEST SERVE THE ENTIRE MIDDLE WEST 
FIVE PLANTS: ALPENA, DETROIT, WYANDOTTE, CLEVELAND AND DULUTH 


EVERY BARREL TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
USED BY THE. BEST BUILDERS 





emusuurangnanagznusznuensanggeneseausinuassnasasizaranessgysngrguesanauassesuesasvasesUnastesssgeeessUeensOU sR SLANE eee cveeeaee aces 
Main Offices: 1525 Ford Building, Detroit, Michigan 









































For better service say “I saw 





New York 


fl 


MEDICINE LODGE, KANSAS 


UUUUUUNLAQNEAUGSEUOOUUUAUOLOGOOAEOOLUUUOQOOOOOGAEOLSUUUOOULEGEAAANLSSAAOUOMAAE NAGANO 


it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 


Established 1889 
Chicage 


Quality, Quantity, Service 
| Best Bros. | 
PaperBags +}  KeenesCement | 
Quality : The Plaster That Stands 
sca taee Hard Knocks 
—* ia 
ehan | formation gladly furnished on request. Write Today! 2 
Cee > _ The Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Company 
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The K-B Pulverizer 


Will crush 3-in. pieces of any moderately 

hard material to dust in one operation. It 

is designed to do a large amount of work 

with a small consumption of power—and 
Send for Catalog with full particulars 


does it. 
K-B PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. féW"+dki KB 
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ASK US FOR PROOF 
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AU DU B O N ; a u to-Cran es ~ John F. Byers Machine Co 


310 Sycamore Street 
RAVENNA, O. 
GeRvics and Quality go 
hand in hand and will bring 
to you satisfaction and bigger 
business. 
Audubon Wire Cloth will do 
for you what it has done for 
hundreds of other quarrymen. 


iy 
















We offer this service and this 
quality; take advantage of it. 
Our business is devoted to the manufacture of wire 
cloth in all sizes and meshes of iron, steel, brass, cop- 
per, galvanized and special metals. Even. gauge and 
even mesh guaranteed. All grades of sieves and rid- 
dles. Write for catalog NOW. 


AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH CO., Inc. 
aeons and Office, AUDUBON, N. J. 


4 Miles from Philadelphia 
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GRUENDLER 


Crushers and 
Pulverizers 


Increase your production eap- 
proximately 50%. 

Especially adapted for pulver- 
izing LIMESTONE for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


A most efficient machine for The double-ended hammer 
large production, small power arrangement is the reason— 
consumption and BIG let us explain it. 

PROFITS. Six sizes carried in _ stock. 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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PULVERIZED SCREENS 


EQUIPMENT | | Sh... 20m itso uw. 
res 
AERO PULVERIZER CO., 120 BROADWAY, NYY. ah orate Raa 
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Chicago Perforating Co. 























To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. 
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Sng. TD y 
z Erte Shovel 
= owned by 
= & 5 White Oak 
5 O Stone Co. 
a = New Britain, 
| Combined Efficienc ” 
| E That is exactly what a XN 
: Lopulco System _ for In thi \ 
: : n this quarry. 
= burning powdered coal = ‘*The ERIE Shovel replaces 
A 7 q ; ’ = 25 men in this quarry,’’ says 
1S rodaucin in one = B. J. Bixby, Supt., WHITE OAK 
P ena 7B the ERIE saves rR emer 
Central Power Station. = Britain, Conn. 
= ‘*Tt saves more than $70 a day, 
= 5 70 a day after deducting all shovel expenses, 
How does this compare E ne depreciation and interest. 
| . ° = We have a hard trap rock in this 
) with your operating = quarry, and we need the compact and durable 
1 5 ’ build of the Erre.’’ 
= results: = The Erte is the RELIABLE steam shovel. 
= = It is built with enough strength to work steadily, 
i = 2 even when loading hard rock. 
| = May we send you the E We would like to send you a Bulletin showing 
| = > = just what the Erte Shovel can do. Write for a 
| = data: copy of Bulletin P. Address: 
E = BALL ENGINE CO., Erie, Pa. 
= = Builders of Erte Steam-Shovels and Locomotive Cranes, 
| E Locomotive Pulverized Fuel Co. = — 
= Industrial Department = 
= 30 Church St., New York = 
= Transportation Building, Montreal = 
— HNN TUTTO UU LUALOUOLEE UOTE LULCUTCAOL ELIA TOM ELLOL OT TERETOLI COLE POO UT TOMOn OOOOH TOL MOM UN EOT COTE weil 
sunniuntuutniaiituuuvnviauuuvcaiict MN = 











Write 
for 
This 
Catalog 





reduce your labor list; increase the efficiency of the few 
necessary hands; keep your trucks busy and improve your 
service. Dealer or producer can use G-W Loaders to 
advantage. 

Be sure you select G-W Loaders. The frames of light 
steel make them easy to move. The machines are col- 
lapsible so that they can be easily wheeled in sheds, etc. 
Other features explained in our literature. 


Write for Catalogue No. 16-R 


GIFFORD-WOOD COMPANY 


Main Office: HUDSON, N. Y. 
New York Buffalo Boston Chicago Philadelphia 





Describing a full 
line of gates con- 
trolling the flow 
of granular ma- 
terials. 


BEAUMONT MFG. CO. 


326 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


New York: and Boston 
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You will get entire satisfaction if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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CALDWELL 
Belt Conveyors 


Simple—Economical 


will solve your handling problem. Simple in design, 
economical of power, they give the utmost satisfaction. 
Our forty years’ experience has made us thoroughly 
familiar with the many details of construction neces- 
sary to success. 


A rough sketch showing the conditions to be met at 
your plant will bring our recommendations. We should 
also know the capacity desired and the power available. 


Get Catalog No. 38 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery 


17th Street and 50 Church Street 


Chicago Western Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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The Best Blast-Hole 
Drill on Earth 


rue CYCLONE ™ « 


Nut a Boast—A FACT 


We will prove 
the superiority 
of the No. 14 
Drill by placing 
one of the out- 
fits in your 
quarry against 
any or all other 
makes. 


If the Cyclone doesn’t out-drill and cut-wear all other 
drills, we will remove it from the work without cost 
to you. 


Our proposition gets below the paint—it eliminates 
talking points and evaporates hot air. It puts buying 
on a strictly engineering basis where it belongs. 


Furnished in Steam, Gasoline, Compressed Air 
or Electric Power Traction or Non-Traction 


Let us send you full particulars 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
Eastern and Export Office, 50 Church Street, New York 


Rock Products 
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HE Crusher that will take care of 

your needs and do the work effi- 
ciently year after year. 
Has fewer parts than any other crusher 
on the market; easy to keep in running 
order and embodies many patented fea- 
tures which make it the logical machine 
for your work. Let us send literature 
about this dependable crusher that per- 
sists in staying on the job. 


WEBB CITY & CARTERVILLE 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
WEBB CITY, MO. 


SEU QNNNNUNENSUUNEESEUUONUALAUGG0NSeMEUUUUUUUAULANUNEEEEE LUNN 


VULCAN 





UILDERS of Locomotives of all gauges and 
B every description adapted for contractors’ use, 
grading new lines of railroad, service in quar- 
ries, yard switching, movement of cars and material 
about industrial plants. Also for longer hauls 
through sugar cane plantations and lumber tracts. 


Particular attention given to individual haul- 
age problems and designs recommended which 
will give the best results where conformity 
to special conditions of service is essential 


Vulcan Iron Works 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STU MT TLC 


The advertiser wants to know that you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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“Our Name Is Your Assurance” 


Every product of this vast factory bears in bold 
letters the name “Allis-Chalmers,” a guarantee 
of dependability. 


Whether a Motor, Turbine, Crusher, Mill, Kiln, 
Centrifugal Pump, Engine, or any other ma- 


chine, apparatus or material made by this 
great organization, it combines practical exper- 
ience, highest engineering talent, skilled work- 
manship and material best adapted to the spe- 
cial purpose of that product. 


ALLI/- CHALMERS 


Milwaukee. Wis. U.S.A. 


=" ULLEUTUATOUAENTUOAASOOAALAUOUU ENTE NOUAUOSENMAL Teta aesag en eeNA TTY 


UNIVERSAL CRUSHERS | 


The biggest value for your money. Universal crushers and 
pulverizers reduce stone to desired size or fineness in a jiffy! 














STONE SCREEN SECTIONS 
CYLINDERS 
DUST JACKETS 


MADE TO FIT ALL MAKES AND 
SIZES OF REVOLVING SCREENS 


Fifteen years of designing and building experience have made 
possible the exceptional ability of Universals. 






Universal Crasher Co. 


Street 
Cedar Rapids. lowa, U.S.A. 
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THE O’LAUGHLIN SCREEN (PATENTED) 

















SAND and GRAVEL SCREENS 


CYLINDERS SCREEN PLATES 
CONICAL SCREENS 


EVERYTHING IN SCREENS 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


JOHNSTON & CHAPMAN CO., *:Siexle"" 


It gets immediate attention if you mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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STROH STEEL HARDENING PROCESS CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


F. LLOYD MARK, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Western Representative 
HICKOCK & HICKOCK, Portland, Ore., and San Francisco, Calif., Coast Representatives 








ze) 3: 

THE result of a secret process of casting Stroh it 
Alloy (which is harder than the finest tool steel) =: 
with a softer and less expensive metal at one it 
pouring. This method makes the surface of the Ht 
casting wear-proof, with a guarantee of greater Ht 
service per unit of cost. i 
WEARS FROM 3 TO 10 TIMES = 
LONGER THAN ORDINARY CASTINGS oH 

Ruse 

Get details of the Stroh process: STRONG—where necessary. HH 
TOUGH—where necessary. HARD—where necessary. HH 
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Continuous Lime Hydrators 
AUTOMATIC operation delivers lime msenarren ae 
by weight, not volume, to the : 
. eer. 
Schaffer Hydrator. Automatically, as ‘nom 
water, too, is added in correct propor- woos 
tion—insuring a continuous flow of a 
superior product. ‘| CONDENSATION IRC 
ee on CHAMBER™,, | 
The flexibility of control enables the use 
of either high calcium or dolomite lime, Pressure 
while at the same time the automatic Aa : paler 
operation of Schaffer Hydrators solves ae 
the labor problem, as they require but _ onpensarion Nomar 
little attenti es “| Beene 
1ttie attention. Strano tnremon ano 
Our literature on the Schaffer Hydrator covers all “Syarem ” [ Stérion 
the questions you now have in mind. Write for it 
at once! on 
SCHAFFER ENGINEERING ag lat 
DDER ” . 
TIFFIN, OHIO Floor Lever ; ee 
fd ; s : 
citi i a lr le a hacked } 
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“PHOSPHATE. ROCK 


Screened Efficiently and Economically 


i 


' 


" . 


Given the same feed, the WHIP-TAP 
“Drumhead” Tension Separator will take 
out a greater volume of fine material than 

‘any inclined screen made. 

In the WHIP-TAP, every wire of the 
taut screening surface is vibrated, and the 
fines have every opportunity to pass the 
openings in the screen cloth. 

Less than one horse-power is required 
to operate the WHIP-TAP. 


i . ; | 


4 


4 eS ee 2 
PEBPUBaG Bu BRense 


Investigate the Increased Tonnage 
and Clean Separation of the 


WHIP-TAP SEPARATOR 


—SCREENS ANY DRY MATERIAL— Showing Installation of WHIP-TAPS 
in Phosphate Plant 


THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of TYLER “Double Crimped” Wire Cloth and Ton-Cap Screen CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Agricultural Lime Stone for the Farmer 


We guarantee power consumption, wear and Buy a Guaranteed Machine 


tear, upkeep, etc., according to your proposi- 
tion. Our patented feeder makes the opera- WA et 
tion of the 


AMERICAN RING 
PULVERIZER 


automatic. Smallest power consumption of any 
pulverizer made. A simple, powerful, automatic 
pulverizing machine, guaranteed to fit your needs 
will make limestone a profitable product for you. 
The market is continually increasing while lime- 
stone is declared an essential by the priority board. 
Write for prices and plans to 





“AMERICAN PULVERIZER Co. 


= COR 181 & -AUSTIN-STS. <A On _. 
Aysy = AY LOUTS, MO. ae AN — 
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Tell the advertiser you saw his ad in ROCK PRODUCTS. He'll appreciate it. 
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3 er 
= Into Day 


by using a 
NEW MILBURN 
Portable Carbide Light 


The kind that burns ordinary 
carbide that’s sold everywhere. 





Mines equipped with New Milburns are independent of dark days—independent even of 
nightfall—for the wonderful New Milburn Lights, with capacity up to 25,000 candle power, 
give a powerful illumination that turns night into day. 


They cost from ic. to 4c. an hour, depending on They don’t overgenerate—and you CAN’T over- 
candle power. charge them. 

They operate absolutely automatically and require They require only water and ordinary carbide, 
no attention. sold everywhere. 


Circular 236 tells more about them! 


THE ALEXANDER MILBURN CO., Baltimore, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Portable Carbide Lights and Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus 
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STONE AND GRAVEL ELEVATORS 
BELT AND PAN CONVEYORS 


FURNISHED COMPLETE 


























We Have What You Need! 


That is the knowledge of our patrons—that we can 
replace at a moment’s notice, any part of their plant. 
You'll realize this fact if you send for our general catalog. 


If you are interested in any specific piece of equipment, 
let us know. We will send comprehensive literature ex- 
plaining what we have to offer. Don’t delay. 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO 

















When answering ads please give credit to ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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Ase Lh Ube 

whether it be for the great record-break- 

ing 180,000 ton blast made early this 


Spring by the Bethlehem Mines Corpora- 
tion, or for the every day affairs, 





CORDEAU-BICKFORD FUSE 


becomes the choice for efficient, sure results. It adds 10 to 20 per 
cent to the efficiency of explosions—can be set for discharge at one 
time, in groups or seriatim. 


Not sensative to shock or friction—it’s safe 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 


SIMSBURY, CONN. 


The Original ESTABLISHED 
manufacturers of 
Safety Fuse 1836 
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> HE maintenance of highways for 
; ; we trucking calls for more 

stone. The use of low freezing 
Red Cross Explosives in quarrying 
enables blasting operations to proceed 
without interruption tnrough the cold- 
est weather. There are few blasting 
jobs that cannot be accomplished by 
Red Cross Explosives. 


Extensive field studies give the Du 
Pont Company practical knowledge of 
quarry problems and their solutions 
which are described in detail in ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Quarrying,’’ sent free on request. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
Wilmington Delaware 
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Cooperation is the thing—please mention ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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Why You 
Should Specify 


the Superior 
McCully 


Ist 


2nd Area of Eccentric 100% 


3rd Gear and Pin- 
ion Cut Steel 

4th No Deflection 
of Main Shaft. 
Vital Parts, such 
as Eccentric and 
Gears, automat- 
ically lubricated 
and _ protected 


Main Shaft Is 60% Stronger 
Than Standard Gyratory 


Greater 


against dust and 


— THE NEW 


SUPERIOR-McCULLY 
GYRATORY CRUSHER 


(Patented) 


WO years of experimenting — of 

rigid trials and tests proved the 

success of the vital improvements 
exclusively possessed by the Superior 
McCully Gyratory Crusher. 

Crusher operators were quick to recog- 
nize the value of its new and important 
features. The Superior McCully Crusher 
instantly sprang into favor. Over one 
hundred machines are now in success- 
ful operation. The success of this new 
crusher has been so remarkable that com- 
petitive machines are now being offered 
for sale, which claim to have the same 
improvements. Do not be deceived by a 
manufacturer who asks you to buy a 
crusher that has never been tried out and 
whose claims are wholly on paper. Get 
the crusher with a big organization and 
a successful record behind it. The 
Superior McCully Crusher is protected 
by patents, and its new original features 
cannot be found in any other standard 


gyratory. 


A bulletin describing the Superior 
McCully Gyratory will be mailed upon request 


Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 
115 Broadway, New York 


Power and Mining Works, Cudahy, Wis. 


Chicago: 820 Old Colony Bldg. 
M 476.4 
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Classified Business Directory 


BAGS AND BAG MACHINERY 
Jaite Company, The 
Urschel-Bates Debve Bag Co. 

BIN GATES 
Beaumont Co., R. H. 


CARBIDE LIGHTS 
Alexander Milburn Co., The 


CALCINING MACHINERY 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co 
Butterworth & te 


CEMENT, PORTLAND 
Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Huron Wyandotte Portland 

Cement Co. 

CHAINS AND TRANSMIT- 
TING MACHINERY 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Ca. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Caldwell, H. x. & Son Co. 

be gg Mf v: The 

ebster ompan 
Gifford- wig. <6 _— 
Foon seta + lol Mfg. Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 


CRANES 
Locomotive Gantry 
Ball Engine Co. 
Byers Mach. Co., John F. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 


CRUSHERS AND PUL- 
VERIZERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Austin Mfg. Co. 
Racon, Farle C. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Butterworth & Lowe 
Chalmers & Williams 
Gruendler Pat. Crusher & Pul- 
verizer 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
K.-B. Pulverizer Co. 
Kent Mill Co. 
Lewistown Foundry & Machine 


McLanahan-Stone Machine Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher . 
Raymond _ Bros. Impact Pulver- 


izer Co. 
Stroh Steel Hardening Process 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Crusher Co. 
— City & Carterville F. & 


orks. 
Williams ~~ Crusher & Pul- 
verizer 
Worthington ‘Pom & Mach. 
Corp. 
DRILLS 


Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co. 
Sullivan Mach. Co 


DRYERS 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. Co. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
ENGINEERS 


Bacon, Earle C., Inc. 
Fuller Engineering Co. 
Smidth & Co. L. 
Schaffer Eng. . Equip. Co. 
EXCAVATORS 


Ball Engine Co. 

Dull, Raymond W., Ce. 
FUSES 

Ensign-Bickford Co. 


GEARS 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co. 


GYPSUM-PLASTER 


Best Bros. Keene’s Cement Co. 
Wheeling Wall Plaster Co. 


HYDRATING MACHINERY 
Kritzer Co., The 
Miscampbell, H. 

Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Co. 


Saying “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS?” will bring quick action. 


INDUSTRIAL CARS 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


LIME, HYDRATED 


Scioto Lime & Stone Co, 
Woodville Lime Products Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


LIME KILNS 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co. 
Vulcan Iron Works 
LOADERS AND UNLOADERS 
Gifford-Wood Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Weller Mfg. Co. 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Fate Co., J. D 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The 

MORTAR COLORS 
Chattanooga Paint Co. 


MOTORS, ELECTRIC 
Gifford-Wood Co. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Ce, 
Sterling Motor Truck Co. 
White Company, The 


OIL ENGINES 
Power Mfg. Co. 


PAINT AND COATINGS 
Chattanooga Paint Co. 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 

PERFORATED METALS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co 
Nortmann-Duffke Fdy. Co. 
Johnston & Chapman Co. 

PLASTER MACHINERY 


Butterworth & Lowe 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 


PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
Portable Mach. Co. 
POWER TRANSMITTING 
MACHINERY 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co 


POWDER 


Atlas Powder Co. 
Du Pont de Nemours Co., E. I. 
Grasselli Powder Co. 


a FUEL EQUIP. 
Aero Pulv. 
Lecemotive Pulv. Fuel Co. 


EPARATORS 
The W. $ Tyler Co. 


SCREENS 


Dull, Raymond W., Co. 
Gifford-Wood Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Johnston & Chapman Co. 
tephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill 

The W. S. Tyler Co. 


SHOVELS 
Steam and Electric 
Ball Engine Co. 
The Osgood Co. 
STEEL PROCESS 
ot Steel Hardening Process 


TESTING SIEVES AND TEST- 
ING SIEVE SHAKERS 


The W. S. Tyler Co. 


WIRE ROPE 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
Teschen, Sens Co. 
Waterbury Co. 


WIRE CLOTH 


Audubon Wire Cloth Co. 
The W. S. Tyler Co. 
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“S.A” 
SAFETY CAR PULLERS 


Don’t wait for a train crew—Keep your shipping gang busy 


Use an “S-A”’ Car Puller 


| and quickly replace loaded cars with 
“empties.” Built in a wide variety of sizes 
and styles. 


Simple, powerful machines that are 
“making good” under severe conditions. 
Furnished also with pulley for belt drive 
to line shaft. 


QUOTATIONS Style No. 999A—Self-Contained Motor Driven, 
ON REQUEST Horizontal Capstan Car Puller, Planetary Gear 


Driven. 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. COMPANY, AURORA, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY PITTSBURGH 
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NEW 


YORK 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 




















Sand and Gravel Equipment 


Get more money out of your screens. Turn sand 
and gravel into profit by using Dull Screens. They 
give an exceptionally uniform division of sand and 
gravel. Their durable construction insures long and 
steady service. For these reasons, there is money in 
Dull Screens. 
‘But screens are only one of the many Dull products. 
We also make Scrubbers, Water Pans, Sand 










Separators, Spouts and Gates, Dragline Excavators, Ask 
} Centrifugal Pumping Equipment, Belt Conveyors, for the 
Feeders, etc. In short, everything that the sand and Dull 
| gravel producer requires. 7 


Do you contemplate making some installations? 





Let us figure with you. 
ur Engineers Will Serve You 


THE RAYMOND W. DULL CO., Sut” Chicago 


For better service say “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS.” 
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The experience of many users of 
Waterbury Armored Rope has 
demonstrated that its life is from 
two to three times that of similar 
quality rope of standard construc- 
tion. The reason for this is that 
each strand of Waterbury Ar- 
mored Rope is wound with con- 
vex-edged flat steel wire which 
forms a protective armor and re- 
lieves the tensile strength wires 
of all abrasive wear, retaining in- 
tact the strength of the rope 
throughout the entire wear of the 
flat wires. 





CATALOG 
A 220 page Cloth Bound Rope Manual 
covering all kinds of Rope—Wire, 
Armored Wire, Fibre and Fibreclad 
will be mailed free upon request. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 


63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
DALLAS; TRAAB........ A. T. Powell & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS.1018 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
CHICARG. «.. <:0:5:6% 1815-13821 W. Congress St. 
SAN -PRANCISCGO. 60:60 vaca 151-161 Main St. 





RBU R’ 


WIRE ROPE 
ARMORED ROPE 
PIBRECLAD ROP? 

MUSIC WIRE 

MANILA Kc 

SISAL RO} 

DRILLING CABLES 





OUR best opportunity to increase 
the products of the land by pro- 
viding agricultural limestone is obtained 
by installing the BRADLEY THREE- 
ROLL MILL, which produces a perfect 
limestone powder most economically. 
It takes 34 inch material (or smaller) 
and reduces it to a uniform, finely 
ground material in one operation. This 
result is accomplished at a lower price 
than is obtained by many mills which 
turn out coarser material. 


















We will send full particulars and prices. 
Our engineers are at your _ service. 


Engineering of Agricultural Limestone 
Plants a Specialty 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


BOSTON LONDON, ENGLAND 
Works: ALLENTOWN, PA. 





To say you saw the ad in ROCK PRODUCTS gives tone to your inquiry. i] 
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ut 


derives its name from the fact that it 
has double the closing power of the 
usual type of Clam Shell. 


This bucket is especially designed for 
handling hard digging substances, and 
is furnished either. with or without 
teeth, depending upon the material to 


be handled. 


Hi 


Note the substantial, well built appear- 
ance of the bucket, also the common 
round link chain for closing, which chain 
is easy to procure and easy to replace. 


HEU eee enn 


THE McMYLER INTERSTATE COMPANY 
BEDFORD, OHIO 


(Cleveland Suburb) 


BRANCH OFFICES 


1756 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 
New York City 

P-9 
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1583 Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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_ The Type “R’” Multipower Clamshell Bucket 
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Perforated Metal Screens 
Stone, Gravel, Sand, Etc. 
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ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


PLAIN AND PERFORATED 


General Sheet and Light Structural Work 


HENDRICK MFG. CO. 
CARBONDALE, PA. 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 
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users to know what kind of rope will give 
you the best results than to know the 
reasons for its superior service. 


| T is of more importance to you Wire Rope 


We are glad to let HERCULES (Red 
Strand) Wire Rope demonstrate its ability. 
Why not place a trial order? Many other 
Wire Rope users have done so, and are now 
using it exclusively to their profit. 
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Inquiries appreciated 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York. Chicago, Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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Saying “I saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS” will bring quick action. 
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“Increasing the 
Production 


Was Harder 
Then 
Tha 8 


—but there wasn’t much use in 
speeding up when it was so dif- 
ficult and so expensive to take 
care of the product. 



















—but now we can take care of 
the stuff as fast as we can pro- 
duce it, thanks to the 


BATES VALVE BAG 


and the wonderful self-sealing, bag-filling 
system.” This is a composite remark from 
hundreds of owners who grew up in the 
business and who now use the Bates Valve 
Bag. 
















If YOUR plant,is a steady producer of lime or 
any other product that requires bagging in such 
a way that the contents will be intact when the 
destination is reached—if you want to economize 
on space for Sstacking—better learn about the 
Bates System. 


URSCHEL BATES 
VALVE BAG CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





















